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(Original  Communications. 

ADDRESS 

Of  the  lion.  B.  Simpson  Delivered  be¬ 

fore  the  Pendleton  Fsriacvs’  Society,  at 
its  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  October 
10,  1S50. 

Gentlemen  : — 

According  to  a  time  honored  custom, 
I  arise  to  address  you,  and  to  add  my 
mite  to  advance  the  objects  of  our  Socie¬ 
ty. 

In  doing  this,  I  am  conscious  I  would 
make  but  a  poor  offering  were  I  to  give 
you  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  or 
the  lights  derived  from  that  experience. 

I  feel  it  a  duty,  if  I  trespass  upon  your 
time  and  attention  at  all,  to  give  you 
something  more  valuable. 

I  propose,  therfore,  to  give  you  a  re¬ 
view,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  A.  Petzholdt,  a  chemist  of  consid¬ 
erable  research  in  the  subject  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemistry. 

In  this  I  desire  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  no  originality,  except  in  the  ar- 
rangementofthe  diffei’ent  heads  of  which 
he  treats.  I  have  selected  this  work  be¬ 
cause  his  writings  are  more  easily  under¬ 
stood — because  some  of  his  opinions  dif¬ 
fer  widely  from  those  now  generally  re¬ 
ceived  among  us — and  believing  that,  by 


bringing  to  the  notice  of  this  Society, 
opinions  differing  from  those  generally 
entertained,  it  may  have  a  tendency  to 
elicit  enquii-y  and  investigation:  and 
if  it  be  ascertained  that  they  are  founded 
in  truth,  lead  to  improvement.  It  is 
gi-atifying  to  know  that  all  the  opinions 
of  Petzholdt,  are  sustained  by  Leibig  and 
Bousingault. 

Truth  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  en¬ 
quiries.  And  a  candid  mind  will  follow 
it  wherever  it  may  lead.  And  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  in  Nature  by  which 
plants  grow  to  maturity  must  be  greatly 
impoi'tant  to  the  Culiivator. 

I  am  aware  that  to  address  an  audience, 
even  of  Farmers,  on  so  technical  a  sci¬ 
ence  as  agricultural  Chemistry,  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  make  myself  either  interes¬ 
ting  or  easily  understood!  I  trust,  howev¬ 
er,  that  the  subject  will,  of  itself,  excite 
sufficient  interest  for  the  short  time  I  may 
tax  your  patience. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  for  many,  I 
may  say  thousands  of  yeai-s,  Agriculture 
has  been  practised,  and  successfully  too, 
without  the  benefit  of  science.  But  we 
must  remember,  says  Petzholdt,  that'Ag- 
riculture  has  from  early  ages  been  prac¬ 
tised  as  an  Art.  Pursuing  it  as  an  Art, 
innumerable  experiments  have  formed  an 
accumulation  of  experience,  from  which 
rules  have  been  made  that  have  been 
practised  upon  successfully. 

In  general,  an  Artis  that  which  depends 
on  practice;  and  science,  that  which  de¬ 
pends  on  speculative  principles.  Culti¬ 
vators  ofthe  soil  discovered  andforalong 
time  have  known  by  practice  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fallow,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
manuring.  Altho’  this  has  been  known 
and  practised  for  a  thousand  years,  yet 
cultivators  now  practise,  just  as  others  did 
at  the  beginning,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 


istence  of  many  acknowledged  defects. 
People  seeing  these  defects,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  improve  them  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  but  cmpyrical  experience,  have  fail¬ 
ed.  The  saci'ifice  of  time,  labor,  and 
capital  consequent  on  the  failui'es,  have 
caused  all  deviations  from  the  beaten 
path  to  be  looked  upon  Avith  distrust. — 
Theories  have  been  formed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
science.  The  consequent  failures  have, 
made  Agriculturists  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  coui'se,  that  afarm,  conducted  on  theo- 
l-etic  principles,  will  yield  less  produce 
than  the  same  would  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  farmer.  But  science 
begins  to  prove  its  value.  A  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  plants — also  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  contained  in  the 
earth,  air,  and  water  from  which  plants 
draw  their  sustenance,  is  the  science. 

By  an  “element,”  Chemists  mean  that 
part  of  any  compound  substance,  Avhich,. 
remains  after  being  divided  andi'e-dividcd 
until  the  sub-division  can  be  carried  no. 
farther. 

But  Agriculture  as  an  Art  has  probably 
reached  its  highest  limit.  Nothing  far¬ 
ther,  says  Petzholdt,  remains  to  be  done. 
To  improve,  a  resort  must  be  had  to  sci¬ 
ence,  from  necessity.  And  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  the  experience  of  ages,  furnish¬ 
es  a  sure  foundation  for  the  science..  For 
a  science  to  be  useful,  it  must  not  contra¬ 
dict  Avell  established  expei'ience.  And 
when  practically  applied  must  yield  great¬ 
er  results.  Further — Petzholdt  says  that 
the  cultivation  of  plants  produces  an  ab¬ 
normal,  or  unnatural  state,  in  which  is 
exhibited  a  constant  tendency  to  go  back 
to  their  natural  state,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quire  constant  cultivation,  as  Avell  as  pro- 
cui’ing  seed  from  the  better  pi-oduct  now 
and  then,  to  keep  them  from  going  back. 
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Excessive  fat  on  animals,  is  the  abnor¬ 
mal  state  produced  by  the  breeder,  if  left 
to  their  own  feed  they  will  go  back  to 
the  natural  state.  In  this  respect  cattle 
breeding  is  exactly  parallel  to  raising 
of  plants. 

If  we  wish  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
this  difference  between  plants  in  their 
wild  and  in  the  cultivated  state,  we  are 
led  at  once  to  the  inequality  in  the  nutri¬ 
tive  matters  which  furnish  a  supply  to 
plants  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state. 
We  see  that  plants  in  the  wild  state,  evi¬ 
dently  enjoy  the  same  air,  light,  and  heat 
that  cultivated  plants  do;  consequently, 
the  soil  and  the  soil  only,  is  the  cause  of 
the  difference. 

For  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  then, 
we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  the  plants 
we  cultivate. 

We  want  to  know  what  the  plants  we 
grow  feed  on,  and  where  they  get  the  food 
And  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  this  food 
how  we  may  supply  it.  Here  chemistry 
comes  in  to  our  aid,  and  gives  us  this 
knowledge. 

By  analysing  the  plants  usually  cultiva¬ 
ted,  it  is  found  they  contain,  taking  the 
whole  plant  and  seed  together,  16  ele¬ 
ments. 

This  author  makes  it  clear,  I  think,  that 
no  element  is  originated  or  produced  in 
the  plant,  during  the  process  of  growing. 
Consequently  all  they  do  contain  must 
be  derived  from  the  earth,  air,  or  water. 
Of  these  16  elements  which  are  found  in 
plants,  4  belong  to  the  air,  and  12  to  the 
earth.  The  4  from  the  air,  are  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbon  and  ammonia.  The  12 
elements  belonging  to  the  earth  are,  sul- 
pher,  phosphorus,  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese 
and  silica.  The  other  three,  chlorine,  io¬ 
dine  and  bromine,  are  taken  up  by  ma¬ 
rine  plants  only.  Of  these  9  elements 
which  our  cultivated  plants  take  from 
the  earth — the  different  plants  take  them 
up  in  various  proportions— some  taking 
more  of  one  element  and  others  taking 
more  of  another.  And  so  correctly  have 
they  ascertained  by  burning  the  plants 
and  analysing  their  ashes,  what  elements 
they  have  drawn  from  the  earth,  that 
chemists  have  arranged  the  whole  of  them 
in  three  classes,  calling  them  silica  plants, 
lime  plants  and  potass  plants.  And  Lei- 
big  has  arranged  different  plants  under 
the  different  classes  thus  : 

SILICA  PLANTS. 

Oat  sSraw  and  seed  contains  in  its  ashes,  62  parts 

of  silica  out  of  10th 


Wheat  straw  contains  in  its  ashes,  61  parts  of 
silica  out  of  100. 

Barley  straw  and  seed  contains  in  its  ashes,  55 
parts  of  silica  out  of  100. 

Rye  straw  contains  in  its  ashes,  63  parts  of  silica 
out  of 100. 

Hay  contains  in  its  ashes,  60  parts  of  silica  out 
of 100. 

LIME  PLANTS. 

Tobacco  contains  in  its  ashes,  67  parts  lime  out 
of 100. 

Pea  straw  or  vines  contains  in  its  ashes,  63  parts 
lime  out  of  100. 

Potato  vines  contains  in  its  ashes,  59  parts  lime 
out  of  100. 

Meadow  clover  contains  in  its  ashes,  56  parts 
lime  out  oflOO. 

POTASS  PLANTS. 

Corn-stalks  in  its  ashes,  contain  72  potass  and 
soda,  6  lime  and  18  silica. 

Turnip  in  its  ashes,  contains  72  petass  and  soda, 
18  lime. 

Beet  root  in  its  ashes,  contains  88  potass  and  so¬ 
da,  12  lime. 

Potato  (the  root)  in  its  ashes,  contains  85  potass 
and  soda,  14  lime. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  in  its  ashes,  contains  84 
potass  and  soda,  15  lime. 

This  classification  at  once  indicates  that 
for  a  plant  that  feeds  mostly  on  lime,  there 
must  be  lime  in  the  soil.  The  silica 
plants  must  have  silica,  and  so  of  the 
potassa  plants. 

Nov?,  says  Petzholdt,  this  is  precisely 
the  object  of  manuring.  That  is,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  soil  with  the  particular  element 
the  plant  you  wish  to  grow  feeds  upon* 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  too> 
which  indicates  the  propriety  and  use  of 
rotation  in  crops. 

And  to  give  us  a  clearer  understanding 
from  what  source  the  different  plants 
draw  the  eleinents  which  compose  them, 
he  shows  what  the  air,  earth  and  water 
are  composed  of,  and  how  they  serve  to 
furnish  food  for  plants. 

100  volumes  of  air  is  composed  of : 

21  parts  of  oxygen. 

79  nitrogen,  with  small  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia  and  water. 

Carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  water,  are 
found  in  air  every  where,  about  4  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  to  10.000  volumes  of  air. 
100  volumes  of  water  is  composed  of: 

33  vol.  oxygen. 

29  nitrogen. 

Water  has  two  distinct  properties— 
that  is  to  dissolve  and  to  absorbe.  It  will 
dissolve  various  gases  liquid  and  solid 
substances.  And  when  dissolved  they 
impart  to  the  water  their  various  proper¬ 
ties. 

It  will  absorb  carbonic  acid,  ammonia 
and  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  lower 
the  temperature  the  more  of  gases  it  will 
absorb.  The  higher  the  temperature  the 
more  of  solids  it  will  absorb. 

Soil  that  is  fertile  is  composed  of  the 
9  elements  named  above  consisting  of 
-several  mineral  substances  more  or  less 


pulverized — various  saline  matters  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  with  some  silica  in  a  soluble 
condition;  and  also  organic  vegetable 
matter  decomposed,  or  humus.  These 
are  termed  inorganic,  because  they  de¬ 
rive  their  origin  from  the  degradation  of 
rocks. 

By  this  explanation  of  the  element  con¬ 
tained  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water — and 
the  analysis  of  plants,  it  is  shown  that  no 
plant  has  any  ingredient  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  earth,  air,  or  water. — 
and  if  it  were  not  proven,  it  would  be 
fair  to  presume  that  they  get  all  they 
possess  from  them. 

If,  then,  the  analysis  of  plants  and  of 
soil  does  show  that  no  plant  which  grows 
from  the  earth,  contains  any  ingredient 
which  is  not  also  found  in  the  earth,  air, 
or  water — and  that  no  element  is  pro¬ 
duced,  or  created  in  the  plant  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  its  growth — it  would  seem  reason¬ 
ably  clear,  that  chemists  have  already 
attained  to  the  first  branch  of  the  enqui¬ 
ry — to  wit :  what  it  is  that  plants  feed  on, 
and  where  they  get  it — that  Is,  whether 
from  the  earth  or  air. 

The  next  important  inquiry  is — how 
can  we,  when  our  soil  is  exhausted,  re- 
supply  it  with  the  necessary  elements  as 
food  for  plants? 

Our  author  says,  to  do  this  there  are 
but  two  modes,  to  wit: — by  manure  and 
degradation.  By  degradation,  he  mean3 
a  chemical  dissolving  of  rocks,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  of  the  air  and  water, 
into  soil.  To  show  this,  he  has  given  a 
full  explanation  how  nature’s  laws  act 
to  renew  exhausted  soils,  as  well  as  to 
form  new  soils. 

First,  he  says  all  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  earth,  air  and  water, 
(and  which  are  now  ascertained  to  be  56 
in  number)  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes  of  compound  substances  to  wit: — 
acids  and  alkalies — acids,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sour  taste — alkalies,  so  called 
because  when  chemically  united  with  an 
acid,  they  form  a  new  kind  of  compound 
called  salts — of  which  the  alkali  is  the 
base — that  is,  the  principal  part. 

Rocks  are  all  composed  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  different  component  parts. — 
Granite,  for  instance,  is  composed  of  one 
simple  and  two  compounds,  to  wit: — 
quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar. 

Quartz  is  pure  cilicic  acid,  which  can¬ 
not  be  tasted,  however,  because  saliva 
will  not  dissolve  it. 

Mica  is  a  compound  of  silicate  of  al- 
lumina,  persilicate  of  iron  and  silicate  of 
potassa. 
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Feldspar  is  composed  of  silicate  ofpo- 
tassa  and  silicate  of  allumina. 

When  these  acids  and  alkalies  are 
brought  in  contact,  and  water  is  present, 
an  iinmediete  and  mutnal  strife  commen¬ 
ces  at  decomposing  each  other — never 
ceasing  except  when  dry — and  ending  in 
the  more  or  less  complete  annihilation 
of  their  compound  properties.  By  which 
new  compounds  are  formed,  in  which 
the  original  characteristic  properties  of 
cither  are  no  longer  perceived.  And 
what  is  particularly  remarkable,  all  these 
new  compounds  are  rendered  soluble  in 
water.  This  strife,  by  our  author,  is  call¬ 
ed  antagonism — but  by  other  chemists, 
and  I  think  more  correctly,  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  water 
is  a  necessary  ally  to  carry  on  this  action. 
Apiece  of  granite  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state  will  remain  undegradated  for  ages. 

The  action  of  these  elements  on  gran¬ 
ite  are  thus  explained,  and  is  an  example  j 
how  the  elements  act  on  other  rocks  : 

The  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  and  wa¬ 
ter  unites  with  the  potassa,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  silicate  of  potassa  in  mica,  for¬ 
ming  a  new  compound  called  carbonate 
of  potassa.  This  is  soluble  in  water  and  j 
thus  degradates  the  mica,  letting  loose 
the  alumina  and  iron,  the  other  com¬ 
pounds  of  mica.  Carbonic  acid  also 
unites  with  the  potassa  of  feldspar  (anoth¬ 
er  component  of  granite)  forming  another 
carbonate  which  is  thus  rendered  soluble. 
This  degredates  the  feldspar. 


But  you  will  remember  that  silicate  of 
alumina  is  a  component  of  both  mica  and 
feldspar.  This  is  not  acted  on  by  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  but  remains  undissolved  and 
is  common  clay,  and  when  very  pure  is 
porcelain  clay. 

Now  this  strife,  (call  it  either  antago¬ 
nism  or  affinity,)  is  perpetually  going  on 
between  the  elements  in  the  earth,  air  and 
water,  under  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and 
is  the  process  by  which  God  turns  rocks 
into  soil.  And  by  this  means  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  the  Globe  a  soil,  rich 
with  food,  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  plants  of  all  the  varied  kinds. 
And  not  only  furnishes  a  new  soil  for 


man  to  begin  with,  but  is  constantly  in 


action  to  supply  the  waste  which  an  im¬ 
provident  growth  of  plants  produces. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  admire  and  por¬ 
tray  the  unbounded  wisdom  and  singular 
benevolence,  which  are  displayed  by  an 
examination  into  the  laws  by  which  God 
furnishes  sustenance  for  man.  But  will 
at  once  proceed  with  the  design. 


This  chemical  action  of  the  elements 
is  constantly  going  on,  as  well  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  furnishing  fresh  soluble 
food  for  crops;  and  is  therefore  consid¬ 
ered  by  our  author  as  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  exhausted  salts  in  our  land 
may  be  re-supplied.  And  to  show  how 
we  may  facilitate  degradation,  is  one  of 
the  important  aids  science  has  brought 
to  agriculture. 

Our  author  has  thus  far  shown  how 
fertile  soil  is  made — what  food  it  supplies 
to  plants — and  of  that  food,  what  each 
plant  we  grow  takes  up  to  make  it  grow. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  he 
says  fallow  and  rotation  of  crops  delays 
exhaustion,  and  then  how,  by  facilitating 
degradation  and  by  manure,  exhausted 
soils  may  be  renewed. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  as  our  Au¬ 
thor  makes  frequent  use  of  the  terms  ele¬ 
ment  and  degradation,  let  me  repeat  that 
you  be  sure  to  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  their  meaning. 

An  element  means  that  unit  which  re¬ 
mains  after  separating,  and  re-separating 
a  compound,  until  but  one  thing  remains, 
and  that  one  no  further  divisable.  That 
is  an  element. 

By  degradation,  is  meant,  the  chemical 
action  of  these  elements  on  one  another, 
being  composed  partly  of  acids  and  partly 
of  alkalies,  whereby  rocks  and  minerals 
are  dissolved  and  turned  into  soil. 

After  the  rocks  and  minerals  are  turned 
into  soil,  plants  take  these  elements,  then 
reduced  to  a  soluble  condition,  into  their 
roots.  That  portion  of  the  plants  that 
dies  and  decays,  gives  back  again  to 
the  earth  what  it  has  taken  from  it. — 
That  part  that  is  eaten  by  animals,  which 
does  not  go  to  sustain  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  the  animal,  is  cast  out  and  goes  back 
to  the  earth.  And  if  one  animal  is  eaten 
by  another,  the  elements  which  compose 
its  flesh  are  only  delayed  in  getting  back  to 
the  earth.  Finally,  the  animal  that  ate 
the  other,  is  himself  reduced  to  earth.  In 
this  round  no  one  element  is  ever  lost. — 
When  in  plants  or  animal  they  are  in  a 
condition  for  food,  and  when  returned  to 
the  earth  they  at  once  are  at  work  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  to  give  more  food  to  plants. 

Our  author  says  that  all  plants  take  up 
from  the  earth,  a  portion  of  each  one  of 
the  9  elements  mentioned  as  being  found 
in  plants.  They  arc  therefore  all  ex¬ 
hausters.  Some  more,  however,  than 
others,  as  has  been  before  explained,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  succession  of  crops  of  any 
!  kind,  will  in  time  exhaust  the  soil.  This 
result  has  been  seen  for  ages.  And  long 


ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  land  that 
was  allowed  to  rest,  or  lie  fallow,  which 
means  rest,  was  so  restored  as  to  produce 
a  better  crop  than  it  did  when  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  stopped.  Hence  the  practice,  of 
long  standing  among  farmers,  of  letting 
their  fields  lie  fallow,  or  at  rest,  that  they 
may  recover  their  fertility.  Petzholdt 
says  this  recovered  fertility  is  mainly  ow¬ 
ing  to  degradation.  And  hence  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  knowing  how  it  is  that  by  deg¬ 
radation,  the  soil  is  renewed,  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  how  to  assist  nature 
in  this  important  operation,  or  at  least, 
may  avoid  throwing  obstacles  in  nature’s 
way,  by  our  blundering. 

The  soil  may  not  only  become  exhaust¬ 
ed  of  its  salts  by  repeated  crops,  but  it 
may  become,  in  its  mechanical  condition, 
unfit  for  the  growth  of  plants.  Both  of 
these  must  be  attended  to,  and  when  in 
this  condition  it  requires  preparation  and 
amelioration  before  it  can  grow  plants  to 
advantage.  Clay  contributes  nothing  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  but  it  is  of  great 
service  in  giving  this  mechanical  support 
to  plants,  and  being  the  medium  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  salts  and  water  essential  to  their 
growth. 

This  mechanical  condition  of  the  clay 
is  best  restored  by  rest,  and  may  b'c  im¬ 
proved  by  plowing.  Fallow,  therefore, 
will  restore,  not  only  the  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  but  will,  by  degrada¬ 
tion,  restore  the  exhausted  elements. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  show  how  rocks 
and  minerals  are  turned  into  soil.  This 
process,  going  on  at  all  times,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  large  rocks,  but  proceeds  con¬ 
tinually  upon  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the 
largest  disintegrated  particles. 

In  all  arable  soils  amongst  the  miner¬ 
al  matters  which  constitute  the  great 
mass,  there  invariably  exists  portions  still 
undergoing  decomposition.  Thusby  this 
means  soil  that  has  become  poor  and  un¬ 
fit  to  grow  some  plants,  may,  by  merely 
lying  fallow,  become  capable  of  growing 
again  the  same  plant.  And  if  this  re¬ 
newing  of  the  soil  by  degradation,  (which 
is  going  on  as  well  while  the  crop  is  grow¬ 
ing  as  in  the  winter)  should  go  on  as 
rapidly  as  the  crops  grown  on  it  exhaust 

it _ then  it  is  clear  that  it  would  never 

be  exhausted.  This,  however,  is  not 
known  to  exist  in  any  soil  in  Europe— 
Bausingault  says,  in  Sicily  wheat  has 
been  grown  for  200  years  successively. 
Which  would  go  to  show  either  a  more 
than  ordinary  supply  of  food  for  wheat 
originally,  or  a  reproduction  of  it  by 
degradation. 
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But  if  the  annual  removal  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  by  the  growing  crops,  exceed  the 
annual  reproduction  by  degredation,  de¬ 
creased  fertility,  and  finally,  complete  ex¬ 
haustion  must  ensue.  And  as  it  has  been 
fully  ascertained  that  some  plants  draw 
from  the  earth  more  than  others,  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  plant  you  grow  how 
soon  the  exhaustion  may  be  complete. — 
This  goes  to  show  that  the  rest  of  land, 
or  fallow,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  re¬ 
pose  of  a  wearied  animal. 

By  understanding  the  true  use  of  fallow, 
you  are  not  only  prepared  to  know  when 
any  field  requires  it,  but  you  are  enabled 
to  discover  the  means  by  which  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  non-cultivation  may  be  shortened, 
or,  possibly,  avoided  altogether. 

If  we  are  assured  that  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  fallow  depends  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  decomposition  of  the  soil,  it 
is  evident  that  to  accelerate  degradation, 
is  to  shorten  the  period  of  fallow. 

It  is  known  to  chemical  experience  that 
this  action  of  the  atmospheric  elements, 
to,  wit:  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  on  the 
minerals  of  the  soil,  by  which  they  are 
made  soluble,  proceeds  the  more  rapidly 
the  larger  the  surface  the  soil  acted  on 
offersn.  We  see  at  once,  then,  that  by 
plowing,  the  extent  of  surface  is  increas¬ 
ed — the  action  of  the  elements  on  each 
other  more  rapid — and  consequently,  the 
period  of  fallow  shortened. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Report  on  tlie  Dairy  Business. 

We  feel  it  our  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  to 
comply  with  the  call  made  upon  us  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  so  interesting  'a  subject,  as 
that  of  Stock  and  Dairy  Farming  at  the  South. 
We  have  given  some  attention  to  this  subject, 
with  a  view  to  engage  in  it,  and  have  satisfied 
our  own  minds  that,  as  an  avocation,  there  is 
none  more  agreeable  or  interesting;  and  in  point 
of  profit,  will  compare  favorably,  with  the  most 
successful  branches  of  Southern  Agriculture. 

Having  occasion  frequently  to  visit  that  moun¬ 
tainous  portion  of  North  Carolina,  comprising 
her  North  Western  counties,  our  attention  was 
years  ago,  forcibly  attracted  to  the  great  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  their  meadows.  Fifteen  years  since  on 
our  first  visit  to  this  region,  there  were  but  few 

meadows,  and  those  mostly  small  patches. _ 

Since  that  time  they  have  been  gradually  extend¬ 
ed,  and  uniformily  with  the  most  favorable  re¬ 
sults.  In  every  instance  where  we  have  made 
the  enquiry,  the  proprietor  has  considered  the 
meadow  the  most  profitable  part  of  his  farm. 

The  principal  grass  cultivated  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Herd’s  grass  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  Red-top  at  the  North.  This  grass  first  sown 
on  wet  and  swampy  lands,  has  since  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  hill  sides  with  great  success.  More 


recently,  the  Timothy,  Clover,  Orchard  and  Oat 
grasses  have  been  introduced,  with  decided  suc¬ 
cess. 

Witnessing  these  results,  and  being  the  owner 
of  a  body  of  land  lying  in  the  counties  of  Macon 
and  Haywood,  covering  some  of  the  highest  ta¬ 
ble  lands  on  the  mountain  range,  which  we  be- 
ileved  well  adapted  to  the  grasses,  wre  opened  a 
correspondence  with  a  practical  dairyman  of  the 
Western  part  of  New  York;  by  means  of  this 
correspondence  we  are  in  some  degree  enabled  to 
compare  the  advantages  of  our  locality,  with  one 
in  which  the  business  is  extensively  carried  on. 
The  information  thus  derived  induced  us  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  enterprise,  and  we  have  associated 
with  us  as  a  partner,  a  highly  intelligent  young 
man  from  Vermont  (reared  in  this  branch  of  hus¬ 
bandry)  to  conductit;  and  have,  since  last  No¬ 
vember,  been  engaged  in  clearing  and  preparing 
the  land  to  be  set  in  grass,  and  expect  during  the 
present  fall  and  ensuing  spring,  to  be  able  to  set 
eighty  acres  in  grass. 

Our  place  known  as  Fairfield  Farm,  is  situated 
in  Fairfield  Valley,  in  Macon  county,  North 
Carolina.  It  lies  to  the  east  and  just  under  the 
crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  surrounded  by 
peaks  rising  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the 
valley,  with  an  opening  to  the  South  through 
whtch  the  Toxoway,  a  stream  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  valley,  is  discharged.  The  valley  is 
elevated  about  4000  ieet  above  the  Atlantic. 

The  waters  of  the  Tugaloo  and  the  Seneca, 
both  emptying  into  the  Atlantic — the  French 
Broad  and  the  Tennessee  discharging,  into  the 
Gulf,  take  their  rise  in  this  vicinity,  and  diverge 
to  every  point  of  the  compass;  and  it  is  probable 
that  here  is  to  be  found  the  highest  table  land  on 
the  mountain  chain. 

The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the  coolness  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  frequency  of  showers 
during  summer.  Fires  are  comfortable  at  night 
through  the  summer  months,  and  a  drought  seri¬ 
ously  affecting  the  crops,  is  of  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence  ;  we  have  uniformily  remarked  the  drier  the 
summer  the  better  the  crop  of  corn. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  formed  by  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  gneiss,  which  is  the  prevailing 
rock  of  the  country. 

The  forests  on  bottom  lands  consist  of  Lau¬ 
rel,  White  and  Spruce  pine,  White  and  other 
varieties  of  Oak,  Maple,  Gum,  &c.,  &c.  On 
cove  lands,  Oak,  Hickory,  Poplar,  &c.,  &c. 
On  the  ridge  lands  Chesnut,  Chesnut  Oak,  Oak, 
&c.,  &c. 

Grasses,  Oats,  Rye,  Buck  Wheat,  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Beats,  Carrots  and  Cabbage  grow  to 
great  perfection.  The  Southern  varieties  of 
Corn  will  not  mature;  a  small  variety  of  yellow 
Corn  is  mostly  cultivated,  which  in  dry  and  warm 
summers  gives  a  remunerating  return.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  by  a  liberal  application'  of  heating 
manure,  that  abundant  crops  of  this  variety  op 
Corn  might  be  produced. 

The  county  adjacent  to  our  farm  is  but  sparse¬ 
ly  settled,  and  mostly  by  those  who  pay  but  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  agriculture.  It  affords  many  high¬ 
ly  eligible  situations  for  extensive  stock  and  dai¬ 
ry  farms. 


Fairfield  Farm  is  situated  59milesN.of  Ander¬ 
son  C.  H.,  to  which  place  a  railroad  will  be 
completed  in  a  short  time.  From  thence  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  44  miles,  the 
road  is  good,  the  remaining  distance  of  25  miles 
is  through  the  mountains,  over  a  road  badly  made 
and  kept  up  by  a  sparse  mountain  population. 
It  is  however  practicable  to  lay  out  a  good  road 
over  the  Blue  ridge  to  the  valley  of  the  Tucka- 
seegee,  to  connect  wfith  a  road,  chartered  by  N. 
Carolina,  and  to  be  built  by  the  State  through 
her  North  Western  counties  to  the  Georgia  line. 
It  is  probable  that  chartered  companies  may, 
during  the  ensuing  year,  commence  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
when  completed,  will  greatly  increase  the  trade 
to  Anderson,  besides  making  accessible  to  tha* 
portion  of  our  Southern  people  who  leave  their 
homes  during  the  summer  months  a  country 
which  for  health  and  the  magnificence  of  its  sce¬ 
nery,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  portion  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

The  advantages  of  this  region  over  the  great 
dairy  country  ofNew  York  consist. 

1st.  In  the  greater  length  of  the  grazing  season 
The  grasses  are  in  sufficient  state  of  forwardness 
for  full  grazing  by  the  first  of  April,  (last  spring 
grass  was  three  inches  high  on  the  15th  March,) 
and  will  continue  until  the  last  of  November,  be¬ 
sides  affording  considerable  grazing  every  open 
spell  of  weather  through  the  winter,  whilst  in 
New  York  grazing  usually  commences  1st  of 
May  and  continues  till  1st  November,  giving  full 
two  months  advantage  in  length  of  grazing  sea¬ 
son  in  favor  of  this  county  ;  here  also  rye  sown 
in  August,  affords  considerable  grazing  during 
winter,  whilst  in  New  York,  it  would  be  killed 
by  the  cold. 

2.  In  the  abundance  of  shovers  keeping  the 
grass  in  a  growing  and  luxuriant  condition 
throughout  the  summer;  whilst  in  New  York,  it 
is  frequently  in  a  parched  condition. 

3.  In  the  cheapness  of  land,  which  may  be 
purchased,  already  cleared,  set  in  grass,  and  the 
necessary  improvements  in  buildings  made,  for 
less  than  one  half  that  farms  of  similar  quality 
wrould  cost  in  New  lrork. 

4.  In  the  vast  extent  of  mountain  range,  on 
which  the  stock  become  quite  fat  during  sum- 
merandfall.  Wewouldalso  remark  here  that  on 
the  elevated  plains  and  ridges  with  a  good  soil 
and  a  Northern  inclination,  there  is  a  grass,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  mountaineers  winter  grass,  which  re¬ 
mains  green  during  winter.  The  last  winter  we 
drove  30  head  of  our  stock  to  this  grass  some 
miles  from  my  farm,  and  they  remained  out  the 
entire  winter,  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks 
whilst  snow  was  on  the  ground.  They  all  came 
safely  through  the-winter,  and  in  bet;er  condition 
than  those  we  brought  to  our  farm  near  this 
place  and  wintered. 

6.  In  the  greater  coolness  of  the  summers  as 
compared  with  those  ofNew  York.  We  have 
seen  butter,  without  extraordinary  pains,  kept 
perfectly  sweet  for  twelve  months. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  country  consist  of 
the  difficulty  of  access  from  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  the  want  ofsociety,  schools,  and  churches. 
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these  obstacles,  however,  might  be  easily  over¬ 
come  by  the  united  energy  of  a  few  enterpri¬ 
sing  persons. 

Through  a  correspondence  with  several  New 
York  dairymen,  weare  placed  in  possession  of  the 
following  facts,  viz : 

That  on  a  well  conducted  dairy  establishment, 
cows  on  full  grass  will  average  four  gallons  of 
milk  per  day  ;  that  two  and  a  half  gallons  in 
spring,  and  two  gallons  in  fall,  will  make  one 
pound  of  butter;  that  one  gallon  will  make  one 
pound  of  cheese. 

That  the  average  cost  of  wintering  cows  is 
seven  dollars  per  head. 

That  it  requires  from  one  to  two  acres  in  grass 
for  each  cow  during  summer,  and  one  acre  in 
meadow  to  furnish  the  necessary  hay  to  each 
cow  for  winter. 

That  the  average  product  in  hay.  is  one  and 
a  half  tons  per  acre. 

That  farms  sell  from  twenty  to  sixty  dollars 
per  acre,  and  choice  farms  in  choice  localities  sell 
for  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

That  one  hand  will  attend  to  ten  milch  cows, 
and  produce  the  necessary  provender  to  winter 
them,  and  also  other  necessary  stock  for  farm 
purposes. 

That  the  large  amount  of  offal  resulting  from 
converting  milk  into  butter  and  cheese,  enables 
the  farmer  to  produce  an  amount  ofpork  beyond 
what  is  required  for  consumption. 

There  is  one  fact  in  favor  of  grass,  over  cotton 
and  corn  farms,  of  vast  importance,  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  advert.  It  consists  in  this,  that  the 
grass  farm  not  being  subject  to  wash  from  rains, 
with  but  little  care  is  constantly  growing  better, 
whilst  the  corn  farm  from  its  great  liability  to 
wash,  without  extra  ordinary  care,  is  constantly 
being  impoverished. 

In  view  of  the  great  political  events  which 
agitate  our  country,  threatening  a  severance 
of  the  Southern  from  the  Northern  States, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to 
diversify  our  pursuits,  and  make  ourselves,  as  far 
as  possible  independent  of  those  who  have  degra¬ 
ded  and  seek  to  destroy  us. 

Our  cities  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  North  for  the  production  of  the  dairy,  as  also 
many  other  things  which  we  could  produce  with 
great  facility. 

Rail  roads  now  being  built  will  very  soon 
reach  Anderson  and  Greenville,  furnishing  cheap 
and  rapid  transportation,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
should  put  forth  our  energies  in  the  new  fields 
of  enterprise,  which  are  being  opened  to  us. 

Very  many  of  our  wealthy  citizens  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  North  in  search 
of  health  and  pleasure  during  the  summer,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  insolence  and  fanaticism  of  the 
Northern  people,  are  looking  to  our  own  moun¬ 
tain  region,  as  a  place  of  resort;  several  of  whom 
having  visited  the  upper  part  of  our  district,  and 
that  portion  of  North  Carolina  which  we  have 
described,  have  pronounced  it  unsurpassed  in  the 
purity  of  its  atmosphere  and  grandeur  of  its  sce¬ 
nery,  by  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  as  soon  as  it  is  made  accessible,  spend  their 
summers  and  their  money  amongst  their  friends, 


We  have,  Mr.  President,  discharged  the  duty 
i  assigned  us,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have 
given  such  facts  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
by  observation,  and  such  other  information  as 
we  believe  proceeded  from  a  reliable  source, 
and  have  made  such  deductions  therefrom  as  we 
felt  warranted  in  doing.  W e  shall  not  venture  an 
opinion  as  to  what  profit  might  be  realised  from 
this  branch  of  husbandry,  but  feel  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  much  greater  in  favorable  localities 
in  the  southern  mountains,  than  in  more  north¬ 
ern  latitudes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

William  Sloan,  Ch’mn. 

liaising  Pork. 

As  many  farmers  have  lost  corn,  some  by 
freshet  and  some  by  drought,  I  beg  leave  to  of¬ 
fer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  raising  pork. 

A  few  years  since  I  had  a  small  stock  of  hogs 
of  the  common  breed  of  the  country — a  sow,  and 
eight  pigs  just  cleverly  weaned.  Sometime  in 
November  I  put  them  on  a  stated  allowance. — 
For  each  hog  there  was  taken  from  the  crib  daily, 
one  pint  of  shelled  corn,  which  was  put  in  soak 
during  the  day  and  in  the  evening  boiled.  This 
was  fed  away  the  next  day — one  half  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  the  other  in  the  evening.  This  plan  was 
pursued  till  the  next  October,  and  on  the  day  we 
were  turning  them  into  the  pea-field,  one  of  an 
average  size  was  taken  and  weighed,  and  it  was 
ascertained — corn  being  that  year  worth  forty 
cents  per  bushel — that  each  hundred  weight  gross 
of  my  pork  had  cost  me  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents.  I  had  fed  away  more  than  that  mon¬ 
ey’s  value  of  corn  on  each  hog — but  then  my 
hogs  weighed  much  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Perhaps  some  farmer  will  exclaim — here  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  “paying  too  dear  for  one’s  whistle.”  That 
the  reader  may  judge  of  this  for  himself,  I  will 
state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  my  fixtures  and  meth¬ 
od  of  feeding.  A  common  iron  pot,  6uch  as 
washer-women  use  at  the  branch,  was  set  up  on 
a  few  rocks,  the  interstices  of  which  were  filled 
with  clay-mortar.  Around  this  boiler  was  put 
up  a  small  pen,  one  rail  square,  and  the  rails 
well  notched  down,  to  secure  the  fire  from  the 
wind.  Four  small  posts  with  crotches  set  up, 
one  in  each  corner  of  the  pen  enabled  us  to  place 
boards  over-head,  which  made  shelter  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  for  such  a  purpose.  All  this  was  done 
by  common  farm  hands,  and  was  the  work  ol 
but  a  few  hours. 

Such  were  my  fixtures,  and  now  for  my  meth¬ 
od  of  cooking  and  feeding.  It  was  made  the 
business  of  the  man  who  took  out  the  horse-feed 
in  the  morning,  to  take  out  at  the  same  time  the 
allowance  for  the  hogs.  The  corn  was  emptied 
into  the  boiler  with  water  enough  to  cover  it 
completely,  and  there  it  remained  in  soak  through 
the  day.  In  the  evening  it  was  made  thebusiness 
of  a  little  boy.  after  driving  up  the  cows,  to  make 
a  fire  under  the  pot,  and  lie  was  required  to  re¬ 
main  ’til  the  water  boiled  and  then  he  went 
away.  The  next  morning  the  corn  was  taken 
from  the  boiler  by  hand — the  acid  slop  being  left 
— partly  to  save  the  carrying  of  water,  and  part¬ 
ly  that  the  mess  for  the  next  day,  might  be  soured 
as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the  hogs  be  fed  in  a 
trough  or  on  theground  with  corn  in  the  ear,  the 
more  powerful  animals  make  war  on  the  weaker 
ones,  the  food  is  eaten  hurriedly  by  all  and  is  imper- 
1  fectly  masticated-muchof  it  is  bolted  without  be¬ 


ing  chewed  at  all;  and  the  more  hungry  the  ani¬ 
mals,  the  more  certainly  will  all  of  this  take  place. 
To  avoid  all  this  loss,  the  boiled  corn  was  taken 
to  the  pasture  near  by,  and  was  broadcasted -on 
the  surface  of  the  grass — a  method  of  feeding 
which  placed  each  hog  on  an  equality,  and  ena¬ 
bled  each  to  get  his  fair  share.  Nor  was  this  all 
— every  grain  had  to  be  picked  up  separately — 
the  mouth,  consequently,  could  not  be  gorged — 
and  this  way  of  feeding  may  be  recommended  as 
an  infallible  preventive  for  bolting.  Indeed,  by 
boiling  and  soaking,  the  corn  becomes  so  tender 
and  so  distended,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
a  single  grain  to  escape  the  tooth  of  the  feeder, 
and  the  farmer  may  be  assured  that  every  parti¬ 
cle  of  nourishment  in  the  food,  has  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  his  hog. 

Here  then,  Messrs.  Editors,  was  an  actual  ex¬ 
periment — something  which  has  been  done — 
something  which  every  farmer  may  do — and 
having  »aade  a  statement  of  my  fixtures,  my  way 
of  cooking  and  feeding,  and  the  cost  of  pork  per 
hundred,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  I  have 
“  paid  too  dear  for  my  whistle.” 

And  what  think  you,  reader,  is  the  gain  in 
the  weight  and  bulk  of  corn  by  this  plan  of  soak¬ 
ing  and  boiling?  Make  the  experiment  for  your¬ 
self,  I  beg  you,  and  you  will  find  that  every  bush¬ 
el  treated  in  this  way,  will  gain  about  fifty  pounds 
in  weight,  and  what  went  into  the  boiler  as  one 
bushel  will  the  next  morning  measure  very  near¬ 
ly  two  and  a  half  bushels.  But  to  obtain  this 
result,  it  is  indispensable  that  there  be  a  plenty 
of  water  both  when  soaking  and  when  boiling. 

It  is  required  of  a  witness  that  he  tell  not  only 
the  truth  but  the  whole  truth,  and  acting  on  this 
principle,  I  proceed  to  say  that  my  hogs  were 
debarred  advantages  which  they  are  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  enjoying  almost  every  where  else.  I 
have  no  interior  fences  on  my  farm  separating 
the  small  grain  from  the  corn,  and  consequently, 
not  only  my  hogs,  but  every  species  of  stock  is 
totally  excluded  from  my  stubbles.  Neither  did 
they  have  the  benefit  of  the  rich  slops  thrown 
out  by  the  cook  and  washer — for  the  housewife 
protested  that  if  they  were  admitted  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  yard,  they  would  be  the  death  af  every  chicken 
Nor  did  they  have  the  use  of  the  horse-lot  and 
stables — the  horseboys  declaring  that  if  admitted 
there,  the  fleas  would  be  the  death  of  them.  I 
weakly  yielded  to  this  popular  clamour,  and  my 
hogs  were  limited  to  a  poor  range  ^and  then- 
slop  com. 

There  was  another  disadvantage  which  I  dis¬ 
regarded  at  that  time,  but  to  whtchl  attach  great 
importance  now.  My  hogs  were  without  shel¬ 
ter,  ana  lay  in  the  woods,  exposed  to  frost  and 
rain.  And  here  I  shall  be  met  at  the  threshhold 
by  a  phalanx  of  farmers,  and  shall  hear  that  hogs 
will  not  “  do  well”  if  sheltered,  and  shall  be  told 
by  way  of  proof,  that  whenever  permitted  to 
sleep  under  a  house  they  become  mangy,  and 
diseased.  Now,  if  it  were  an  established  fact, 
that  the  shelter  is  the  cause  of  these  ailments,  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said — but  that  is 
precisely  the  point  about  which  we  may  be  well 
entitled  to  have  our  doubts.  Is  it  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  every  farmer,  that  cows,  sheep,  horses 
and  mules  are  the  better  for  being  ^protected  ? 
and  if  so  why  not  the  hog  ?  Like  them  hogs  have 
hot  blood,  and  in  their  anatomical  structure  and 
the  processes  of  respiration  and  digestion,  they 
are  precisely  similar.  The  analogy  then  is_  al¬ 
together  in  favor  of  their  being  sheltered.  If  we 
appeal  to  their  instinct,  the  answer  is  exaetly  the 
same.  When  left  to  themselves  they  select  with 
unerring  sagacity,  the  warmest  spot  on  the  farm 
for  a  bed.  Besides,  only  look  at  them  it  you 
please,  when  turning  in  for  the  night  in  a  cold 
spell — why  they  are  perfect  connoisseurs  in  the 
art  of  snugging  up,  and  laying  aside  all  the  ani¬ 
mosities,  jarririgs  and  violations  of  courtesy  mani¬ 
fested  at  feeding  time,  they  unite  with  one  consent 
to  make  each  other  comfortable. 

It  is  the  habit  of  this  animal  when  he  findsgood 
quarters,  to  return  to  them  at  night  with  the  ut- 
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most  punctuality;  anu  it  is  also  their 
practice  to  turn  up  the  earth  with  their 
snout  before  going  to  rest.  Now  when 
all  this  goes  on  for  months,  and  under  a 
house  too,  a  spot  from  which  the  rain 
has  been  excluded  for  years,  the  effect  is, 
to  reduce  the  soil  about  them  to  what 
apothecaries  call  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  is  set  in  motion  not  only  by  the 
slightest  movement,  but.  by  the  very 
breathing  of  the  animals  themselves. — 
When  once  afloat,  it  insinuates  itself  into 
the  pores  of  the  hog’s  skin,  and  finds  its 
way  in  large  quantities  into  his  lungs, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
it  is  not  the  shelter,  butthis  levigated  dust, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  diseases  in¬ 
cident  to  these  animals  when  occupying 
shelters  with  ground  floors.  If  these 
views  be  correct  it  is  indispensable  when 
making  shelter  for  hogs  to  have  it  so 
floored  with  plank  or  poles  as  to  exclude 
them  entirely  from  the  ground. 

In  providing  a  proper  shelter  for  such 
valuable  stock,  the  farmer  will  minister 
not  only  to  the  growth  and  comfort  of  the 
animal  but  to  his  own  feelings  of  human¬ 
ity  and  his  own  profit.  In  Leibig’s  work 
on  animal  chemistry  the  principle  is  laid 
down  and  illustrated  that  with  man 
warm  clothing  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
compensation  for  food,  and  that  what 
clothing  is  to  the  human  species,  good 
shelter  is  to  the  animal  creation.  I  mere¬ 
ly  glance  at  his  argument  and  do  not  feel 
competent  to  give  an  abstract,  but  con- 
ten  t  m  y  s  e !  f  w  i  t  h  re  fe  r  r  i  n  g  t  o  t  h  e  b  o  o  k  i  t  s  e  1  f. 
But  if  the  principles  laid  down  by  him 
on  this  point  be  correct  and  we  have  not 
seen  them  controverted,  the  farmer  may 
be  assured  of  this — that  as  long  as  his  hogs 
are  exposed  to  the  frosts,  the  sleets,  the 
snows  and  the  merciless  rains  of  winter, 
all  those  portions  of  his  feed,  which  if 
sheltered  would  go  to  form  fat,  are  wholly 
expended  informing  heat  to  enable  the  an¬ 
imal  to  resist  the  external  cold.  To  this 
extent  the  food  given  is  a  total  loss  to  the 
farmer,  and  if  this  be  so,  a  good  shelter 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  so  ma¬ 
ny  bushels  of  corn.  In  a  country  like 
this,  therefore,  where  logs  are  plentiful 
and  corn  scarce  the  farmer  who  neglects 
to  provide  protection  for  a  stock  that  con¬ 
tributes  so  much  to  his  daily  comfort,  is 
guilty  of  the  most  miserable  economy  im¬ 
aginable.  If  on  this  point  I  have  tres¬ 
passed  on  the  patience  of  the  reader  I 
truly  crave  his  pardon,  my  sole  apology 
is  this,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
any  individual  in  these  latitudes  who  has 
ever  made  a  shelter  expressly  for  his  hogs. 
I  hope  there  may  be  many  such,  but  if  so 
their  example  has  not  been  contagious. 

In  conclusion  I  recommend  earnestly 
this  plan  of  soaking  and  boiling  corn  for 
hogs.  The  saving  is  great,  very  great, 
and  if  the  farmer  will  procure  a  thrifty 
breed  of  hogs,  provide  a  proper  shelter, 
give  them  access  to  his  stables,  pea-fields, 
stubbles  and  kitchen  slops,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  one  pint  of  corn  per  day,  boiled,  we 
are  warranted  in  saying  that  they  will 
never  take  a  backset,  but  xv i  1 1  grow  and 
thrive  uninterruptedly.  At  the  end  of  fif¬ 
teen  months  they  will  be  fit  for  bacon, 
and  thus  the  cost  and  risk  of  keeping  j 


them  till  two  years  old  and  over  will  be 
avoided.  I  am  confident  if  our  farmers 
were  to  combine  a  system  of  saving  their 
manure  with  the  plan  of  feeding  above  de¬ 
scribed,  that  Kentucky  pork  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  this  portion  of  our  land. 

In  my  estimate  I  designedly  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  cost  of  keeping  the  hog  pre¬ 
vious  to  weaning,  because  I  consider 
the  manure  that  lie  furnishes  is  much 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  that  ex¬ 
pense.  “  The  Old  Farmer.” 

Pendleton,  Oct.  20,  1850. 

- Itl  - 

Moles  aud 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  have  concluded 
to  drop  you  a  line  to  put  your  enquiring 
correspondent,  R.,  on  a  plan  to  get  rid  of 
moles,  and  to  keep  rats  out  of  his  oats. — • 
It  may  also,  possibly,  be  of  some  use  to 
others.  If  the  Palma  Christi  seed  be  put 
into  the  mole  roads  in  the  winter,  or 
spring,  when  these  pests- can  find  nothing 
else  to  subsist  on,  they  will  eat  it,  and  it 
will  kill  them.  I  have  been  troubled  very 
much  with  moles  myself,  and  in  this  way 
have  got  rid  of  them.  If  R.  will  plant 
the  seed  about  his  potato  patch  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  plant,  he  will  have  no  moles. 

To  keep  rats  out  of  oats,  is  very  easy; 
if,  when  you  put  your  oats  in  the  house, 
you  throw  down  two  layers  of  oats,  then 
sprinkle  ashes  over  them,  then  lay  on  two 
more  layers  and  put  on  ashes  again,  &c., 
using  about  onebushel  of  ashes  to  every 
thirty  dozen  oats.  Spartanburg. 


Glenn  Springs,  Sept.  25,  1850. 


horticultural  Department. 


E  i  igiC  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  avail  myself  of  the  invi¬ 
tation  yon  politely  extended  in  your  last  pauer 
to  contributors,  as  well  as  to  pass  an  idle  hour, 
in  inditing  a  short  article  on  the  culture  of  fruit, 
which  if  it  prove  acceptable,  and  of  any  service 
to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish. 

There  is  probably  no  region  of  country  within 
the  United  States  where  Apples,  Pears  and 
Peaches  can  be  more  easily  and  successfully 
cultivated,  than  in  the  mountain  counties  of  North 
aud  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  have  thus 
far  not  succeeded  very  well  in  raising  Cherries, 
more  especially  the  Bigarrean  and  Heart  Cher¬ 
ries — the  bark  of  the  trunk  being  liable  to  split, 
from  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  some 
other  cause.  Thus  far,. I  have  been  unable  to 


find  a  remedy  for  the  disease;  splitting  the  bark, 
peeling  of  the  cuticle,  white-washing,  or  shading, 
appears  not  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  hope  some 
of  your  readers  may  communicate  an  efficient 
remedy,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  will  try  grafting  on 
the  common  wild  Cherry  J  of  the  country,  say 
some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  as  the 
splitting  is  usually  two  or  three  feet  from  the  root. 
Plums,  Nectarines  and  Apricois  would  do  well, 
were  it  not  for  that  pest  of  an  insect  which  punc¬ 
tures  them,  and  frequently  takes  the  whole  crop. 
It  may  as  well  be  called  Curculio,  I  suppose,  as 
anything  else,  but  those  who  have  written  its 
history  are  sadly  at  fault,  for  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  them,  that  it  is  propagated  from  the 
falling  fruit,  which  contains  the  larvae,  or  worm, 
which  burrows  in  the  earth  during  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  appears  in  the  form  of  the  Cur- 
culio.  This  cannot  be  the  case,  as  last  year  we 
had  neither  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  nor  any  other  fruit  in  this  or  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties ;  yet  the  ravages  of  this  insect 
were  never  greater  than  they  have  been  this  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  it  could  nothave  been  produced  from 
the  decaying  fruit,  for  we  had  none.  I  have  a 
goodly  number  of  the  worms  or  larva;,  confined 
in  a  close  place,  wdiere  I  intend  to  keep  them 
until  next  spring,  and  endeavor  to  learn  their 
changes,  habits  and  appearances.  Can  you  give 
us  anything  new  on  the  subject? 

Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes  grow  as  fine  in 
Habersham  county,  as  in  any  other  place  ;  we 
have  as  fine  Apples,  bothofNorthern  and  South¬ 
ern  varieties,  as  are  grown  any  where  ;  the  best 
of  the  Southern  varieties  are  better  than  the  best 
Northern.  I  have  been  engaged  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  both  at  the  North  and  here,  so  that  I  speak 
advisedly ;  we  can  lay  the  far  famed  Northern 
Pippin  in  the  shade  with  some  of  our  native  va¬ 
rieties.  I  have  all  the  best  Northern  varieties, 
as  decided  by  the  Pomological  Congress  of  1848,  • 
andean  beat  them  with  some  of  our  natives,  both 
for  size,  flavor  and  keeping.  Pears  succeed  well 
also,  especially  when  worked  on  Quince  stalks. 
The  Baerre  Pears  are  delicious,  of  good  size, 
easily  cultivated  and  occupy  but  little  room ; 
every  garden  should  contain  at  least  a  dozen 
trees.  The  only  disease  they  are  subject  to,  is 
the  fire-blight,  which  I  find  to  be  easily  cured 
when  it  makes  its  appearance — it  being  caused 
by  a  too  high  system  of  cultivation  ;  too  much 
sap  being  formed,  and  too  rapidly,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  properly  assimilated,  and  the  growth  of 
wood  becomes  imperfect  and  diseased;  whenev¬ 
er  it  appears,  cut  off  the  diseased  limb  or  twig, 
dig  away  the  earth  and  cut  off  some  of  the 
roots.  I  have  caused  this  disease  to  attack  trees 
by  putting  manure  about  them,  and  have  cured 
it  by  the  above  process. 

In  your  last  paper  I  notice  you  express  a  de¬ 
sire  that  some  one  would  cultivate  a  nursery  for 
commercial  purposes.  I  have  one  under  way, 
and  will  have  next  fall  a  stock  of  trees  fit  for  de¬ 
livery,  of  all  the  best  Northern  and  Southern 
fruits,  at  Northern  prices.  I  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  six  years  in  proving  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  and  when  my  trees  are  fit  for  transplanting, 
will  send  you  an  advertisement  for  publication. 

Should  this  article  find  favor  with  you,  I  may 
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possibly  give  you  another  ou  the  native  flowers  j 
of  the  mountains  at  another  time. 

J.  Van  Buren. 

Clarksville,  Ga.,  Oct.  10,  1850. 

Remarks. — We  have  little  doubt  that  exces¬ 
sive  heat  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  split¬ 
ting  ofthe  bark  of  the  cherry  tree,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  regarded  protection  from  the'sun  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  as  a  preventive.  Trees 
standing  on  the  North  side  of  a  house  or  fence, 
have  been  exempt  from  this  malady,  while  others 
exposed  to  the  full  sun  have  not.  If  it  had  not 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  we  should  have 
recommended  boxing  on  the  South  and  West- 
Has  the  trial  been  faithful? 

It  is  believed  that  the  Curculio,  in  the  absence 
of  fruit,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  tender  bark  of 
the  twigs  of  the  tree,  and  hence  the  insect  may 
be  propagated  withoutacrop  of  fruit.  We  have 
a  few  bearing  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  has  invaria¬ 
bly  rotted  and  fallen  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years, 
and  mostly  after  fully  grown — have  exam¬ 
ined  frequently,  but  never  been  able  to  find 
a  worm. 

We  congratulate  ourselves,  and  lovers  of  good 
fruit,  that  there  is  further  proof  that  we  can  grow 
among  ourselves,  as  good  and  better  apples  than 
can  be  found  at  the  North  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  further  testimony  from  the  same  source  as 
the  above. — Eds. 


®l)e  Unriccoev. 


.Review  of  the  September  IVumbcr. 

Messrs.  Editors: — If  you  are  iu  the 
vein  we  will  run  over  the  hill  of  fare  in 
Sept.  No.  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter: 

No.  1.  Mr.  Stewart’s  on  Reclaiming 
Worn  out  Lands — A  very  sensible  doc¬ 
ument.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  rest¬ 
ing  land — when  you  pull  down  your  fen¬ 
ces,  and  turn  '-our  fields  open  to  all  sorts 
of  stock.  And  it  is  folly  to  allow  weeds 
and  grasses  to  grow  up,  without  turning 
them  to  some  account  by  turning-  them 
under,  before  they  have  given  back  to  the 
atmosphere  the  materials  derived  from 
it. 

There  is  a  senseless  opposition  to  deep 
plowing.  “Dont  turn  up  the  clay  or 
you’ll  ruin  your  land,”  is  often  heard  even 
in  this  day,  falling  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  should  know  better.  Now  you  may 
put  it  down  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  all  soils 
are  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  strata  of 
rocks  upon  which  they  rest,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  vegetable  matter  (leaves, 
limbs  and  roots  of  trees,  grasses  and 
weeds)  which  have  been  collecting  for 
past  ages.  Well,  if  a  farmer  by  a  system 
of  cropping,  takes  off  in  his  cotton  stalks 
and  cotton,  corn  and  corn-stalks,  wheat, 
rye,  &c.,  year  after  year,  a  portion  of  this 
vegetable  matter,  common  sense  will  tell 
him  that  he  will  soon  arrive  at  the  end 
of  his  row — and  common  sense  should 
likewise  tell  him,  that  there  is  but  one 
way  of  getting  back — that  is,  to  plow 
thoroughly  the  subsoil,  and  intermix 


with  it  vegetable  matter.  If  it  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  the  inorganic  substances  (i.e.  lime, 
soda,  potash  and  magnesia)  it  has  them 
still,  and  the  addition  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  with  good  tillage,  will  restore  it. — 
but  if  the  subsoil  is  naturally  deficient  in 
such  salts,  we  advise  the  owner  to  give 
it  aw-ay  and  look  out  for  a  new  home;  for, 
to  make  it  rich,  will  make  it  like  the  In¬ 
dian’s  gun,  cost  more  than  it  comes  to. — 

“Horticulture”  we  dont  profess  to 
know  much  about — but  we  are  some  on 
Snaps.  Dig  the  ground  deep — plant  shal¬ 
low’ — cultivate  often,  and  at  every  work¬ 
ing  sprinkle  ashes  over  them.  For  Aspar¬ 
agus,  there  can  be  no  better  manure  than 
ashes,  lime,  coal  dust  and  a  little  salt. 

“Potatoes.” — In  this  department  we 
are  no  “small  potatoes.”  We  plant  in 
ridges — subsoil  the  ground  w  ell — use  the 
“draws”  from  the  root  only.  At  the 
second  working  sprinkle  a  handful  of  ash¬ 
es  to  each  root — you  know  the  potato 
abounds  in  potash.  We  do  not  approve 
of  the  Committee’s  plan  of  “private 
banks”  upon  the  bare  ground — they  are 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  changes,  convul¬ 
sions,  &c. ;  we  like  a  good  dry  founda¬ 
tion  to  begin  upon,  and  are  apt  to  find  as 
sound  potatoes  at  the  bottom  ofthe  vault 
as  at  the  top.  Nor  do  we  like  to  close  all 
up  at  the  top — we  prefer  having  a  little 
hole  to  peep  into  now  and  then,  to  see 
that  all  is  right  and  to  let  off  the  steam. 
As  to  the  process  of  “winding  the  bank 
up  at  once,”  it  will  never  be  found  very 
difficult  when  the  “  contents  are  put  in  a 
convenient  place.” 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  ou  Peas 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  contains 
some  very  important  errors.  It  says  that 
“  Gluten,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
perfect  maturity  ofthe  whole  cereal  crop, 
does  not  form  a  constituent  of  the  seeds 
of  leguminous  plants’;”  and  yet  it  asserts 
that,  according  to  Playfair,  100  lbs.  peas 
gave  glutea  29 — unazotized  matter  51£. 
Prof.  Johnson  says  that  the  “seeds  of 
leguminous  plants  are  especially  rich  in 
substances  containing  nitrogen.”  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Rochleder,  legumen  (of  peas)  con¬ 


sist  of : 
Carbon. . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  . 
Oxygen.. 


54.5 

7.4 

14.8 

23.3 


100.0 


while  gluten  of  wheat  consists  of : 

Carbon . 

Hydrogen . 

Nitrogen . 

Oxide,  Sulp.  and  Phosp . . 


53.05 

7.11 

15.50 

23.50 


100.00 


There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nutritious 
and  fattening  properties  of  the  pea.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  of  its  being  a  great 
ameliorator — but  why  it  is,  is  the  question 
most  worthy  of  solution.  Its  broad  leaf 
may  rob  the  atmosphere,  and  its  penetra¬ 
ting  tap  root  may  go  deep  down  into  the 
clay  and  bring  up  salts  for  the  use  of  other 
plants,  not  necessary  to  its  own  perfec¬ 
tion.  These  are  questions  yet  to  be  an¬ 
swered  satisfactorily. 

“Corn  Planting”,  by  A  Little  Far¬ 
mer. — When  a  man  plants  corn  as  deep 
as  he  can,  and  throws  up  a  high  bed  with 
a  twister — does  he  not  leave  the  ends  of 
the  roots  now  looking  every  where  for 
food,  exposed,  and  less  able  to  stand  a 
drought  than  if  it  had  been  laid  by  nearly 
level. 

Editorials — “Wool  Growing  in  the 
South.” — Kill  all  the  spare  dogs  and 
manufacture  our  own  woollen  fabrics,  and 
we  will  begin  to  talk  about  it.  The  U.  S. 
Assistant  Marshal  for  our  district  tells 
me  there  are  ten  dogs  to  one  sheep  in 
this  district,  and  still  our  people  say  they 
love  mutton. 

“Lime  and  Marl.” — A  knotty  question 
— about  which  much  has  been  said  and 
written.  There  are  few  farmers  who 
can  afford  to  use  it  who  do  not  live  in  a 
stone’s  throw  of  a  limekiln — the  transpor¬ 
tation  is  so  costly.  We  believe  the  prin¬ 
cipal  value  lies,  not  in  it  as  a  manure 
itself,  but  in  its  capability  of  converting 
vegetable  matter  into  manure.  Many  of 
the  best  soils  in  the  world  have  not  two 
per  cent,  of  lime  in  them — nor  does  the 
analysis  of  many  plants  prove  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  large  supply. 

“Clover  at  the  South.” — Mr.  Coop¬ 
er’s  report  is  cheering — there  are  many 
indigenous  grasses  amongst  us  capable  of 
being  turned  to  profit — but  will  we  do  it 
—We  could  do  a  great  many  things  if 
we  would  try.  We  could  grow  our 
own  grass,  our  own  wool,  manufacture 
our  own  flour,  clothes,  tools,  tubs,  buck¬ 
ets,  hats,  shoes,  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments — we  could  do  all  this,  and  more, 
as  easily  as  live  under  the  colonial  vassal- 
ege  we  now  do,^o  a  people  w'ho  are  ready 
to  cut  our  throats  when  we  assert  our 
right  to  be  free. 

“Help  One  Another,” — Every  body 
will  agree  with  “Greenville” — but  will 
everybody  “put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel”— there’s  the  rub.  It  reflects  very 
little  credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
Farming  and  Planting  interest — that  the 
editors  of  the  only  Agricultural  Journal 
ofthe  State  are  forced  to  fill  their  columns 
with  extracts  from  northern  paper  — 
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“Farmers  teach  ye  one  another” — there 
are  few  of  you  who  do  not  know  some¬ 
thing  worth  telling,  and  fewer  who  are 
notable  to  tell  it.  The  plainest,  simplest 
language  is  the  best,  and  the  success  of 
rny  mode  of  culture  will  not  be  hazarded 
by  publishing  it  in  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  State, 
that  one  Agricultural  Journal  at  the  low 
price  of  $1  per  annum,  cannot  be  sustain¬ 
ed.  Almost  any  one  district,  if  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  population  had  the  spirit  to  speak 
out,  the  intelligence  to  understand  what 
is  useful  to  them,  and  the  nerve  to  strike 
for  their  own  interests,  could  support  such 
a  journal  without  inconvenience.  You 
will  hear  men  say — they  have  no  faith  in 
book-farming,  the  paper  can  teach  them 
nothing.  There  is  no  fool  so  intolerable 
as  he  who  is  unconscious  of  his  own  ig¬ 
norance.  You  will  hear  others  declare 
that  they  are  not  able  to  take  the  paper — 
go  to  their  houses,  and  ten  to  one  you  will 
find  afitified  yankee  clock  upon  the  shelf, 
and  a  Northorn  newspaper  full  of  dishwa¬ 
ter  poetry,  lacadaisical  stories,  revolting 
scenes  and  shameless  profligacies.  Out 
upon  such  miserable,  shallow  subterfuges! 

“Mica.”— We  extend  the  hand  of  wel¬ 
come  to  our  friend  Mica,  and  assure  him 
we  will  be  most  happy  to  see  his  shining 
particles  mingling  “with  the  waters  of 
‘  Big  Branch.’  ”  This  is  the  first  word 
of  encouragement  we  have  had  from  any 
quarter — we  were  beginning  to  despair 
of  sympathy.  We  advise  Mica  to  lay  on 
hard — he  has  a  most  thick  skinned  set  to 
deal  with,  and  none  but  the  sturdiest 
blows  will  affect  them.  It  is  high  time  a 
people  who  profess  to  be  agricultural, 
were  shaking  off  that  ignorance  which 
has  so  long  hung  like  an  incubus  upon 
them.  Politicians  have  betrayed  the 
country,  and  upon  the  Agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  now  rests  the  responsibility  whether 
the  South  shall  be  free  or  not.  It  has 
come  to  that  point. 

“Mr.  Ruffin’s  Essays.” — Mr.  Ruffin 
always  writes  sensibly  and  pointedly. — 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  views  up¬ 
on  every  subject  of  agriculture — of  great 
practical  knowledge  and  very  respectable 
scientific  attainments.  $Ic  is  a  most  ear¬ 
nest  writer,  believes  what  he  writes,  and 
has  proved  by  actual  experiment  that  a 
man  may  farm  scientifically,  write  well, 
grow  rich,  make  his  lands  daily  better, 
and  act  and  live  like  a  gentleman.  We 
are  through  and  reckon  you  are  glad. 
Yours  truly,  Broomsedge. 

Big  Branch,  Sept.  1G,  1850. 

The  above  should  have  been  published  in  our 
jiast  number,  but  came  to  hand  too  late. — Ens. 


Review  of  She  Octohcr  Number. 

As  the  nights  arc  growing  longer — for 
the  want  of  something  better  to  do,  let  us 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Oct,  No.  of  your 
journal. 

Professor  Norton  writes  sensibly,  we 
like  to  read  such  things,  albeit  they  are 
of  little  profit  to  us,  these  fancy  manures 
may  do  very  well  for  gardens  and  fancy 
farms  at  the  North,  but  a  fellow  would 
starve  hereabouts,  picking  up  bones,  ivo¬ 
ry  dust,  horn,  avooI  and  hair  to  manure  a 
cotton  plantation. 

“Rat-proof  Corn  Cribs. ’’—The Batch- 
man’s  rats  must  belong  to  a  breed  easily 
frightened  from  their  propriety,  if  they 
can  be  kept  out  of  cribs  made  after  his 
fashion,  we  can  supply  him  with  a  \rari- 
ety,  that  will  convince  him  that  Sam 
Patch  was  right  Avlien  he  said  “some 
things  could  be  done  as  well  as  others” 

“  Over  Cropping,  and  Order,  System 
and  Economy.” — Capital  articles,  but  a- 
bout  these  matters  you  may  as  well  “  sing 
psalms  to  a  dead  horse”  as  to  the  plant¬ 
ers  of  the  south.  They  will  all,  like 
young  people  going  to  you  for  advice, 
thank  you  very  much,  declare  it  excellent 
and  go  right  off  and  do  just  as  they 
please. 

“Compost  Manures.” — Very  good — 
these  are  the  kind  the  back  country  farm¬ 
er  must  rely  upon  for  the  present.  A 
vast  deal  can  be  done  in  this  way  if  one 
will  only  try.  But  you  must  go  at  it  sys¬ 
tematically — make  it  a  part  of  your  farm 
Avork  positively — or  it  will  amount  to  no¬ 
thing.  There  is  no  better  absorbant  of 
the  salts  of  manure  than  clay — be  sure 
then  to  mix  it  with  your  manure  heap 
and  have  ditches  and  embankments  a- 
cross  your  manure  lots  to  filter  all  the  A\ra- 
ter  that  runs  through  them  and  conduct 
the  overflow  upon  yourgrass  lots.  It  will 
tell,  you  may  rest  assured  of  it,  every 
where  it  touches. 

“Nutritive  Properties  of  Grains.” 
— Science  is  certainly  doing  something 
for  us  in  this  department.  What  will  Mr. 
Practical  man  now  say, when  you  tell  him 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  fat  forming, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  muscle  and 
bone  making  material,  lies  near  or  in  the 
skin  of  Avheat  and  other  grains — eh  ?  He 
won’t  believe  it  because  it’s  “  book  larn- 
ing.”  It  Avas  only  a  day  or  two  since  that 
one  of  these  practical  Avise-acres  told  us 
that  “there  was  no  strength  in  Avheat 
chaff  and  bran,  worth  mentioning,  he 
knoAv’dit,  because  he’d  tried  it.” 

“  Sheep  Husbandry  in  Alabama.” — A 
capital  letter  from  Hon.  H.  W.  Collier 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Plow,  Loom,  and 
Anvil.  Mr.  Skinner  must  either  lay  aside 
his  ploAV  or  high  Tariff  principals.  It  is 
the  veriest  folly  in  the  world  to  try  to  rec¬ 
oncile  them.  Upon  a  remark  of  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier’s  “  that  the  industry  of  the  South 
does  not  require  protection  for  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,”  Mr.  Skinner 
talks  quite  feelingly  and  quotes  copious¬ 
ly  from  Avhig  papers  to  prove  “  that  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Avorking  of  the  beautiful  tariff 
of  1846,”  many  Northern  manufactories 
are  closing  their  Avorks  and  that  from  on¬ 
ly  three  points  1500  men  heretofore  earn¬ 
ing  from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  Ay  ill  be  throAvn 


out  of  work,  and  the  $2000  a-day  will  go 
practically  into  the  pockets  of  the  iron¬ 
workers  of  Great  Britain.”  Aha!  and 
they  cant  compete  with  the  degraded  la¬ 
bor  of  Great  Britain.”  Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
If  a  back  country  capitalist  that  put  up  a 
Rice  Mill  and  fail  for  want  of  work,  whose 
fault  would  it  be  ?  If  the  South  could  not 
compete  with  India  in  the  production  of 
cotton — think  ye  these  lords  of  the  Loom 
and  Anvil  Avould  cry  for  protection  to 
our  labor?  But  admit  that  the  tariff  is 
increased  and  these  worthy  sufferers  get 
their  $2000  a-day — where  does  it  come 
from,  this  that  makes  the  pot  boil — from 
I  he  lords  of  the  Loom  or  Anvil  ?  Oh  no 
— it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  plant¬ 
er  who  uses  the  iron,  and  the  negro  blank¬ 
ets,  clothing,  shoes,  &c.  And  Avhere  goes 
the  increased  profits  of  manufacturing  ? 
into  the  pockets  of  the  poor  laborer  ?— oh 
no !  into  the  capitalist’s  pocket — and  if 
he  can’t  make  his  15  and  20  per  cent — 
humane  man!  the  “poor  laborer”  must 
be  turned  adrift,  and  a  IioavI  of  desolation 
all  over  the  land,  about  a  “ruinous  com¬ 
petition  Avith  the  degraded  labor  of  Great 
Britain.”  “  Protection  to  ourinfantman- 
ufactures”  has  been  the  cry  since  1815, 
poor  rickety  things !  Will  they  never 
stand  alone  ?  They  have  been  fed  upon 
pap  too  long.  It  is  high  time  to  take  off 
their  SAvaddling  clothes,  and  let  them 
try  to  stand  alone. 

Editorials — “  Wheat  Culture.”—  A 
sensible  article.  Prepare  the  soil  well  is 
all  important — be  sure  you  sow  seed 
enough — remember  that  a  bushel  of  soak¬ 
ed  is  not  a  bushel  of  dry  wheat,  and  that 
as  late  soavii  wheat  has  not  the  time  to 
tiller  Avell,  you  must  put  more  in  the 
ground.  Early  soAving  and  grazing  may 
suit  sandy  soils  and  dry  seasons — but  on 
clay  land  and  during  wet  seasons  it  is 
never  safe.  It  is  all  a  notion  to  think  it 
will  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  fly — 
the  Avorst  injury  we  ever  received  from  the 
fly  Avas  Avhen  the  Avheat  Avas  grazed  by 
sheep  and  calves  till  1st  March.  We  like 
to  have  the  ground  broken  up  well  and 
one  or  tAvo  good  freezes  before  sowing — 
you  are  then  only  in  danger  of  the  brood 
of  Hessians  which  may  come  out  in  the 
spring — perchance  too  late  to  destroy. — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  blue  stone  will  prevent  smut. 

Mr.  Ruffin  may  think  what  he  pleases 
about  wheat  turning  to  cheat.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  Avill,  and  think  Ave  have  good  rea¬ 
son  for  our  belief. 

“  Fruit.” — Glad  to  see  a  taste  for  good 
fruits  growing  upon  the  people.  There 
are  feAv  countries  better  adapted  to  fruit 
growing  than  South  Carolina.  The  will 
and  the  effort  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

“New  Cotton.” — Some  people  are  al- 
Avays  “cutting  off  their  nose  to  spite  their 
face.”  It  may  be  put  down  as  a  fixed  fact, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  supply  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  demand  for  this  great  staple.' 
The  experience  of  years  proves  incontes- 
tibly  that  the  consumption  keeps  ahead  of 
the  production — while  common  sense 
should  teach  any  man  that  there  are  a 
thousand  uses  to  Avhich  it  may  still  be 
profitably  applied. 

“  Improvement  of  Worn  out  Lands. ’ 
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Mr.  Bargwynn  is  certainly  right  in  his 
Theory  and  Practice.  Every  body  will 
agree  with  him  and  very  few  follow  his 
example.  Nor  will  it  be  otherwise,  till  in¬ 
telligence  is  more  widely  diffused  amongst 
the  agricultural  class,  and  our  pursuits 
more  diversified.  As  long  as  we  practice 
the  one  idea  system,  cotton  and  fresh  land, 
it  is  all  humbug  to  talk  about  reform. 

“  Horses  versus  Mules” — alias  Planter 
versits  Latham. — The  jury  finds  a  true  ver¬ 
dict  in  both  eases.  Both  gentlemen  arc 
right  and  both  are  wrong.  Truth  lies  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  mule  is  hardier,  easier 
to  keep,  longer  lived,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  negro.  But  nobody  would  want  to 
ride  or  drive  a  mule.  The  horse  is  by  all 
means  the  animal  for  the  sadle  and  the 
carriage.  There  are  fast  and  slow  mules 
as  well  as  fast  and  slow  horses.  Treat¬ 
ment  goes  a  great  ways. 

“Rice  Culture.”— Every  farmer  should 
endeavor  to  grow  enough  for  his  own  ta¬ 
ble.  A  very  easy  matter  many  say — but 
we  have  not  found  it  so.  Could  not  II. 
give  us  some  thoughts  on  the  subject? 

“  Moles.” — We  stick  to  it,  that  the 
chances  are  two  to  one,  that  moles  do 
more  good  than  harm.  They  help  us 
tend  the  crop  and  have  a  right  to  a  part  of 
its  proceeds. 

“  Fowls.” — There  are  some  old  women 
in  the  country  we  wot  of,  whose  chick¬ 
ens  always  lay  their  eggs,  hatch  well  and 
grow  fat — we  believe  there  is  much  more 
in  the  food  than  the  breed,  and  then  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  cooking.  Mr.  Lew¬ 
is  could  perhaps  get  an  Ayrshire  Bull  of 
Mr.  David  Gaillard  near  Winnsborougli  S. 
C.  That  is  the  stock  for  this  country. 

“  Flowers”  and  Rroomsedge  never 
grow  well  together,  however  proudly 
they  may  hold  their  head  for  a  season, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  so. 

Broomsedge. 
Oct.  12,  1850. 


Big  Branch , 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

Essays  oil  various  Subjects  of  Practical 
Farming. 

BY  EDMUND  RUFFIN,  of  Va. 

On  Draining. 

^Continued  from  page  111.] 

These  three  classes  of  low  land  agree 
in  being  formed  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  alluvial  action  of  water,  and  in  re¬ 
quiring  relief  mainly  from  the  injuries  of 
surface-water  applied  in  streams.  But 
in  the  time  and  manner  of  the  alluvial  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  results,  and  also  in  most 
other  sespects,  these  several  kinds  of  wet 
or  low  lands  are  very  different  from  each 
other.  Also  in  the  methods  of  draining 
there  are  important  matters  of  difference, 
as  well  as  agreement  in  other  respects. — 
The  greater  number  of  bodies  of  low 
ground  (excluding  tide-marshes  and  ex¬ 
tensive  peat  swamps  or  bogs,)  belong 
severally  to  one  or  another  of  these  three 
divisions;  but  many  others  partake  of 
the  characters  of  more  than  one.  But 
great  as  are  the  differences  of  character 
of  the  several  classes,  as  here  arranged, 
and  even  of  different  bodies  of  land,  be¬ 
longing  strictly  to  some  one  class,  near¬ 
ly  all  such  lauds  are  or  have  been  fertile, 


and  possess  great  agricultural  value — un-  J 
less  so  far  as  the  value  has  peen  impair-  j 
ed  by  ill-directed  labor  of  tillage  or  of; 
drainage.  Passing  by  all  minor  varia¬ 
tions,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  j 
different  classes  of  low  lands  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  and  treated  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  general  characters,  and  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  drainage.  According  to 
their  qualities  of  surface  and  of  soil,  all 
these  lands  will  need  the  drainage  of  sur¬ 
plus  rain-water,  by  water-furrows,  grips, 
and  rain-ditohes,  in  like  manner  as  direct¬ 
ed  above  for  higher  lands.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion,  these  lower  lands  require  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  stream-ditches,  as  the  especial 
and  most  important  means  for  their  drain¬ 
age:  and  which  means  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  the  following  observations 
and  instructions. 

1, — Bottom  lands  of  elevated  valleys,  bor¬ 
dered  by  high  hill-sides. 

In  a  hilly  region,  or  where  high  table¬ 
land  is  cut  through  by  valleys,  every  such 
valley  is,  throughout  its  length,  passed 
over  by  a  stream,  which,  in  past  times 
has  brought  down  and  deposited  all  the 
earth  now  composing  the  soil,  and  the 
inferior  beds  for  a  considerable  depth. — 
The  stream  has  enough  of  descent,  and 
consequent  velocity,  to  be  at  all  limes 
rolling  onward  slowly  the  sand  in  its 
channel.  When  swollen  by  rains,  the 
supply  of  transported  earth,  washed  from 
the  hills,  is  greatly  increased  ;  and  the 
stream  then  overflowing  the  low  land 
generally,  deposits  the  heaviest  parti¬ 
cles  of  earth  (sand,)  nearest  its  mar¬ 
gin,  and  also  in  greatest  quantity,  while 
the  finer  clay  and  washings  from  rich  soil, 
are  longer  suspended  in  the  flood,  and 
when  dropped,  are  spread  thinly  over 
lower  levels  and  at  greater  distances 
from  the  stream.  This  natural  and  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  all  rapid  and  overflow¬ 
ing  streams  operates  to  raise  the  land 
highest  nearest  the  stream  ;  until  so  much 
difference  of  level  exists,  that  at  some 
time  of  overflow,  or  because  of  some  new 
obstruction  in  the  old  channel,  the  stream 
leaves  some  portion  of  its  former  bed,  and 
finds  or  opens  a  new  passage  througn  a 
lower  level.  Thus  every  lower  part  is 
successively  raised  by  either  temporary 
overflows  or  the  more  permanent  chang¬ 
es  of  the  course  of  the  stream.  And  by 
these  operations,  whatever  may  be  the 
slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  along 
its  length,  the  surface  is  not  far  from  lev¬ 
el,  at  any  time,  in  any  cross  line.  The 
difference  of  height  of  surface  in  any  such 
cross  line  will  rarely  exceed  two  feet. 

The  main  streams  of  such  valleys  are 
of  all  sizes  from  mere  rivulets  to  large 
mill-streams,  or  even  small  rivers.  The 
bordering  flats  are  of  widths  bearing  some 
proportion  to  the  sizes  of  the  streams  ; 
and  are  usually  within  the  extremes  of30 
to  150  yards  wide.  The  streams  have 
considerable  fall,  or  rate  of  descent  in 
their  course — say  from  8  to  15  feet  in  the 
mile.  The  bottom  land  has  still  more 
fall  than  the  stream.  The  natural  laws 
which  regulate  the  motion  and  the  effects 
of  flowing  streams  tend  continually  to 
equalize  the  whole  fall,  or  descending 
grade,  of  the  bed  of  each  stream,  and  of 


the  bordering  alluvial  land;  and  also  to 
something  like  equality  the  respective 
grades  of  different  streams  and  bottoms. 
For  if  there  be  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  deposited  earth,  and  of  height  of  level 
of  the  low  ground,  at  the  upper  part,  (the 
place  of  first  and  largest  supply  from  the 
hills,)  the  stream  will  be  made  more  rap¬ 
id  by  the  greater  fall  so  given  to  its  bed, 
and  subsequently,  it  will  carry  all  mov¬ 
ing  or  suspended  earth  to  a  lower  level, 
before  depositing  any.  Not  only  so  of 
the  supplies  of  earth  from  the  hills,  or 
or  the  higher  streams,  put  its  own  chan¬ 
nel  will  be  cut  deeper  and  wider,  and  the 
excavated  earth  removed  to  much  lower 
levels,  where  the  fall  is  less,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  has  less  velocity.  And  if  any  inter¬ 
mediate  part  of  the  channel  should  have 
much  less  fall  than  the  adjacent  parts  a  - 
bove  and  below,  this  more  level  part  of 
the  stream  will  receive  accessions  of  earth 
to  raise  its  up-stream  part,  until  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  of  fall  has  been  nearly  equalized. 
And  low  parts  of  the  land,  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  obvious  operation  of  the  water, 
will  receive  larger  shares  of  the  depo  . 
cd  earth,  until  brought  to  the  genev.d 
height,  and  nearly  to  the  average  grr  lo. 
Therefore — provided  there  is  srf  :V 
length  of  stream,  and  of  general  fall  in 
its  course,  and  also  that  the  soil  ot  the- 
bottom  is  of  loose  materials,  subject  te  be 
abraded  and  removed  by  water— every 
stream  will  tend  to  approach  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  of  fall  in  all  parts 
its  own  course  ;  and  also  of  uniformity  os 
its  fall  with  that  of  all  other  sim.:;ai 
streams — and  consequently,  of  the  allu¬ 
vial  bordering  lands,  whose  deposit:  n 
and  height  of  surface  are  produced  by 
the  action,  and  arc  proportioned  to  ti:  ' 
height  of  their  streams.  This  general 
grade,  to  which  all  streams  (of  the  cl.:,  v- 
actcr  stated)  tend  to  bring  their  channe..  , 
is  within  the  two  extremes  of  being  n 
steep  as  to  be  liable  to  be  cut  deeper  by 
the  current,  and  so  level  as  not  to  pefr. 


the  further  rolling  onward  of  the  sa 
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brought  from  above,  and  so  are  constar;  - 
ly  choked  by  the  stoppage.  Within  ther  e, 
extremes  will  pe  found  most  streams  in 
their  natural  channels.  But  this  equal¬ 
izing  operation  of  flowing  water  r.  ... 
cease  when  it  loses  the  general  fall,  or 
the  low-enough  discharge,  necessary  for 
the  exertion  of  the  power.  If  the  stream 
is  discharged  into  a  mill-pond,  or  upon  a 
tide-marsh,  ofcourse  all  its  fall  there  cens¬ 
es  ;  there  is  nothing  to  receive  or  carry 
off  the  deposited  earth,  or  at  least  -  ; 
heavier  parts ;  and  of  course  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  stream  would  be  filled  up 
the  earth  washed  from  its  upper  par?  r, 
unless  often  cleaned  out. 

These  natural  and  universal  la- 
moving  water,  and  the  certain  effect.- 
should  be  brought  to  aid,  and  fully  to  cor. 
cur  with  the  designed  operation  of  ever 
plan  of  drainage  in  such  situations, 
in  such  cases,  we  bring  Nature  to  work 
with  and  for  us,  the  beneficial  result  de¬ 
sired  will  be  surely  and  easily  obtained. 
But  if  iu  opposition  to  Nature-and  her 
laws,  the  labors  for  drainage  wilt  ; 
more  disappointment  and  failure  than 
success  and  profit. — (To  be  continued.) 
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Delinquents. — We  regret  that  we  areobliged 
to  request  those  of  our  subscribers,  who  have 
neglected  payment  for  the  first  volume  of 
the  Farmer  &  Planter  to  forward  to  us  the 
arrearage.  Our  terms  it  will  be  recollected 
are  payment  invariably  in  advance.  No  other 
system  can  possibly  be  practicable. 

Acknowledgments. 

We  have  received  from  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  ninth  annual  volume  of  its  transac¬ 
tions,  containing  a  course  of  lectures  by  Prof. 
J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  and  the  prize  essay  by  Prof. 
Norton,  entitled  '•  Elements  of  Scientific  agricul¬ 
ture.”  The  volume  is  invaluable. — Accept  our 
thanks. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  a  copy  of  the  lectures 
by  Prof.  Johnson  “  On  the  general  relations 
which  science  bears  to  agriculture,”  is  on  our 
table. — The  more  of  them  the  better. 

ISP  We  are  indebted  to  Robt.  Sinclair  Jr. 
&  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  for  a  catalogue  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements,  Garden  Seeds,  &e.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  this  firm  is  extensive.  See  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  last  page. 

dP'  To  the  enquiry  of  Mr.  T.,  we  would  say 
the  Working  Farmer”  is  published  in  New 
York  city,  at  $1  per  annum,  edited  by  Prof. 
Mapes,  and  is  an  excellent  journal. 

Claims  of  the  agricultural  Intsrcsti  to 
legislative  Aid. 

Never  did  times  more  clearly  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Agricultural  in¬ 
terests  to  the  fostering  care  of  legislation.  We 
mean  no  federal  scheme  by  which  one  part  of 
the  country  is  fattened  at  the  expense  of  the  oth¬ 
er.  We  look  only  to  that  aid  which  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  of  every  State  to  ask,  and 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  give. 

It  is  now  the  policy  of  almost  every  enlight¬ 
ened  government  upon  the  globe,  to  encourage 
a  love  of  rural  pursuits  in  its  population,  and  this 
is  more  and  more  the  case  just  in  proportion  aseach 
nation  rises  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  It 
is  becoming  the  opinion  of  all  men,  every  where, 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  ought  not  to  be  less 
intelligent  or  less  informed  in  whatever  pertains 
to  their  vocation,  than  other  classes.  Hitherto, 
that  they  have  been,  is  too  true.  All  over  the 
German  States,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Academies  ajid  Colleges  of  Agriculture  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  large  numbers,  and  supported  out 


of  the  public  treasury;  and  though  we  should  J 
not  draw  our  models  from  such  a  quarter,  there 
is  much  among  them,  whereby,  if  adopted,  we 
may  pro  at — much  from  which  we  have  already 
prolited. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  if  these  institutions 
have  not  accomplished  all  that  is  desirable,  they 
have  elevated  vastly  the  standard  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  knowledge,  contributed  greatly  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  population,  and  laid  the  world  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  light  they 
have  thrown,  through  their  agricultural  chemists, 
upon  the  science  of  farming.  It  is  said  wherev¬ 
er  nature  does  most  for  man,  he  does  least  for 
himself — and  we  fear  this  is  true  of  us  at  the 
South.  There  are  within  the  limits  of  South 
Carolina  more  than  16,000,000  square  acres  of 
land,  and  only  1,300,000  under  cultivation  ;  more 
than  14,000,000  yet  untouched  by  the  plough,  and 
800,000  worn  out,  and  laid  desolate  in  exhausted 
oldfields  This  shows  it  is  lime  for  reform. — 
We  have  too  long  cavilled  about  trifles,  and  ut¬ 
terly  overlooked  the  main  chance.  Our  legisla¬ 
tors  are  under  obligations  from  which  they  can¬ 
not  escape,  to  take  more  comprehensive  views 
and  embrace  a  more  enlightened,  liberal  and 
statesmanlike  policy.  In  this  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  Other  States  whose  soil  is  barren  natu¬ 
rally,  and  climate  bleak,  are  making  rapid  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  of  tillage.  Their  popula¬ 
tion  is  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  helping 
hand  of  legislation ;  every  source  of  wealth  and 
comfort  is  laid  open,  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
are  being  unlocked  to  man’s  use.  As  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  public  feeling  upon  rural  pursuits,  there 
are  in  some  of  the  larger  States  100,000  readers 
of  papers  devoted  solely  to  farming — the  anni¬ 
versaries  of  their  agricultural  exhibitions  are  oc¬ 
casions  for  the  assembling  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people,  men  from  every  State  in  the  con¬ 
federacy,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

The  occasion  is  full  of  instruction,  and  such  as 
to  excite  an  interest  of  the  highest  magnitude 
to  the  agriculturist.  It  is  a  jubilee  to  the  far¬ 
mers  of  half  the  world.  But  how  is  it  in  the 
South?  What  is  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society?  alas! 
too  insignificant  to  form  a  nucleus  of  its  own, 
and  absolutely  driven  to  take  advantage  of  the 
body  of  planters  assembled  during  the  session 
of  the  legislature  to  secure  a  few  hundred  listen¬ 
ers  to  the  address.  This  displays  a  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  state  of  things.  And  what  is  the  reme¬ 
dy  ?  Nothing,  which  does  not  arouse  a  spirit  of 
improvement  among  us.  This  is  the  first  great 
desideratum.  We  must  be  induced  to  count 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the  course  we  are  pursuing, 
and  made  to  see,  while  the  Christian  world  is  pro¬ 
gressive  in  the  art  of  husbandry,  we  by  an  igno 
minious  course  of  culture  are  laying  waste  the 
fairest  portions  of  earth,  and  making  ourselves 
poor  and  homeless.  Miserable,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  management  that  has  worn  to  a 
point  of  abandonment  nearly  1,000,000  of  acres, 
and  pitiable  indeed  must  be  the  condition  of  a 
people  who  inhabit  a  country  of  which  there  are 
only  1,300,000  of  tillable  land  and  14,800,000 


waste.  But  thankful  are  we  that  this  is  not  in 
fact  the  case,  though  from  the  number  of  acres 
uncultivated  and  the  extent  of  emigration,  it 
might  seem  to  be  so — or  to  indicate  inferiority 
in  productive  capacity.  It  is  nothing  new  to 
say  the  resources  of  no  State  are  greater  or  more 
varied  than  o  f  this  and  Georgia.  In  rice  lands 
unequalled,  in  cotton  unsurpassed,  in  the  grains 
and  roots  productive,  in  fruits  excellent,  in  min¬ 
eral  wealth  inexhaustible.  To  develope  these 
capabilities  and  make  them  appreciable,  we  need 
direction  from  the  hand  of  agricultural  science  ; 
we  want  that  assistance  which  the  legislature 
alone  can  furnish.  We  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  connexion  of  the  rocks  and  the  soil 
we  cultivate,  of  the  laws  of  rain,  wind,  frost,  light, 
heat,  and  darkness,  which  control  the  fruits  of  our 
toil.  We  wish  to  be  introduced  into  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Chemistry,  Geology  and  vegetable  Phis- 
io'ogy,  and  the  government  is  asmuchbound  to 
teach  us  in  these  as  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  progress  of  other  States  drives  us  to  inves¬ 
tigate  principles  ofnatural  history,  and  direct  our 
industry  to  the  best  advantage  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  Mississippi  and  Alabama  have 
their  State  Agriculturists — Maryland,  a  little 
State,  groaning  under  a  debt  of  $15,000,000,  has 
her  Agricultural  Chemist,  and  instead  offeeling 
the  additional  expense,  is  by  this  means  confes¬ 
sedly  better  enabled  to  meet  the  interest  on  her 
debt.  Do  not  tell  us  now  is  not  the  time  to  in¬ 
crease  ourexpensesforsuch purposes — when  will 
it  be?  when  planters  shall  have,  Atlas  like,  carried 
the  burden  of  government  another  seventy  years 
on  their  shoulders?  A  salary  of  $2000  appropri¬ 
ated  judiciously  would  be  of  more  value  annual¬ 
ly,  than  the  whole  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State.  We  do  not  ask  what  the  planting  inter¬ 
est  has  aright  to  demand.  We  only  ask  small 
things. 

Letprovision  be  made  by  the  legislature  about 
to  convene,  to  employ  an  Agricultural  Chemist 
of  unquestionable  practical  skill  and  scientific 
attainments,  who  shall  go  upon  our  plantations, 
analyze  our  soil,  tell  us  its  constitution,  its  defi¬ 
ciencies  and  excesses,  to  what  crops  adapted  and 
what  not,  the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  disintegration  of  rocks  with  soils, 
the  true  economy  of  making  and  applying  ma¬ 
nures,  the  best  means  of  reclaiming  exhausted 
lands,  &c.  Let  him  deliver  a  series  of  popular 
lectures  at  our  court  houses,  villages  and  before 
our  agricultural  clubs,  and  teach  us  by  plain 
practical  conversation,  that  we  are  totally  and 
shamefully  ignorant  of  our  business — a  lesson  we 
have  yet  to  learn.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  attempt  to  make  thorough  geological  sur¬ 
veys,  we  have  not  quite  come  to  that,  and  are 
afraid  to  ask  it.  By  this  course  an  immense 
amount  of  information  will  be  imparted  in  a 
single  year,  and  still  more,  a  degree  of  interest 
excited  among  farmers  that  will  be  the  . beginning 
of  a  glorious  reformation  among  us.  It  will  be 
the  initiative  step  to  a  higher  and  more  thorough 
plan  of  agricultural  education.  Out  of  it  will 
grow  a  thorough  system  of  surveys  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State.  Public  sentiment  will  force 
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our  legislators  to  place  incur  college  a  Profes¬ 
sor  of  agriculture  with  adjuncts  if  necessary,  who 
will  infuse  into  our  youths  the  true  spirit  of  ru¬ 
ral  economy. 

Fair  of  the  ITIuscogcc  anti  Russell  Co. 

Agricultural  Association. 

This  will  be  held,  as  we  learn  by  the 
Enquirer,  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  this  month.  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  making  for  an  extensive  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  board  of  managers  invite 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
generally,  within  reach,  to  present  the 
products  of  their  industry  for  inspection. 
The  society,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  or¬ 
ganized  the  last  summer,  and  this,  of 
course,  will  be  its  first  show.  It  is  a  good 
beginning,  and  will  probably  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  put  to  blush  many  of  the  old  socie¬ 
ties.  We  intended  to  give  a  full  list  of  the 
premiums  offered,  but  it  is  unavoidably 
crowded  out.  The  amount  is  very  hand¬ 
some.  The  following  are  some  of  the 


most  important  prizes. : 

For  the  best  Treatise  on  Making  and 
applying  Manure,  suited  to  South¬ 
ern  crops  and  culture,  silver  goblet,  $10  00 
For  the  best  Treatise  on  cultivating  corn 

at  the  South,  silver  goblet, .  $10  00 

For  the  best  Treatise  on  the  cultivation 
of  Cotton,  including  the  picking 

and  packing,  silver  goblet .  $10  00 

For  the  best  Treatise  on  the  Farm,  by  a 
youth  of  Muscogee  or  Russel,  the 

Birmingham  medal .  $5  00 

For  the  best  bag  Cotton,  grown  in  Mus¬ 
cogee  or  Russel,  silver  goblet, . $8  00 

For  the  best  Georgia  and  Alabama  rais¬ 
ed  Jack,  exhibited  on  the  day,  Sil¬ 
ver  cup, .  $8  00 

For  the  best  Stallion,  four  years  old  and 

upwards,  silver  goblet, .  $10  00 

For  the  best  2  year  old  colt  or  filly,  sil¬ 
ver  cup, .  $8  00 

For  the  best  Plow  for  southern  culture, 

and  of  southern  make,  silver  cup, . .  $8  00 
For  the  best  Treatise  on  raising  Fruit  of 
all  kinds  in  this  section  of  country, 

silver  goblet, .  $10  00 

For  the  best  Treatise  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Cow  in  the  South,  sil¬ 
ver  cup, .  $3  00 


Experiments  in  Sutter  Making. 

The  following  valuable  experiments 
are  taken  from  an  Essay  on  Butter  Ma¬ 
king,  by  Professor  Traill,  of  Scotland, 
published  (we  beiievej  by  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society.  We  copy 
from  the  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  An¬ 
vil,  for  May. — Southern  Planter. 
Experiments,  to  show  the  comparative  qual¬ 
ity  of  butter  yielded  by 

No.  1.  Sweet  cream  churned  alone. 

No.  2.  Sweet  milk  and  its  cream 
churned  together. 

No.  3.  Sour  cream  churned  alone. 

No.  4.  Sour  milk  and  its  cream  churn¬ 
ed  together. 

No.  5.  Scalded  cream,  or  Devonshire 
cream,  churned  together. 

On  the  2ith  May ,  the  milk  of  four  cows 
was  drawn  into  the  same  vessel,  passed 
through  a  strainer,  and  then  divided  into 


five  portions  of  six  English  pints  each, 
which  were  placed  in  similar  basins  of 
earthenware  in  a  milk  house,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  ranged  from  55  to  CO 
deg.  Fahrenheit. 

Monday  25th. — The  temperature  of  the 
air  was  very  hot,  76  deg.  but  that  of  the 
milk  house,  by  constant  evaporation  of 
water,  was  kept  about  60  degrees. 

Tuesday  26th. — Thirty-nine  hours  after 
the  milk  had  been  drawn  from  the  cows, 
it  was  removed  from  below  the  cream  of 
No.  I  and  No.  3,  by  a  siphon;  and  we 
immediately  began  to  churn  the  cream 
of  No.  1,  and  the  milk  and  cream  of  No. 
2, in  glass  vessels. 

No.  1.  Sweet  cream  churned  alone. — Hav¬ 
ing  previously  found  that  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  thick 
cream  facilitated  the  separation  of  the 
butter,  half  a  pint  of  water  was  added  to 
the  cream  and  it  was  found  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  mixture  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  churning  was  62  deg.  In  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  butter  appeal'd  in  grains; 
the  churning  was  continued  for  twelve 
minutes  longer,  i.  e.  twenty-seven  min¬ 
utes  in  all,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  had  risen  to  76  deg.  The  butter 
was  now  collected  into  one  mass,  bnt  from 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  was  very  soft. 
It  was,  therefore,  put  in  cold  water,  and 
placed  in  the  milk  house  until  the  mor¬ 
row,  when  it  was  worked  and  washed  in 
the  usual  way,  and  weighed  1386  grains. 
It  was  a  good  color,  and  perfectly  well 
flavored. 

No.  2.  Sweet  Milk  and  its  cream  churned 
together. — The  mixture  of  sweet  milk  and 
cream  was  churned  at  the  same  time  ; 
but,  though  cold  water  was  here  added, 
after  one  and  a  half  hour’s  churning,  no 
butter  was  to  be  seen.  The  churning 
was  continued  for  as  long  (in  all  for  three 
hours,)  but  without  obtaining  a  particle 
of  butter. 

No.  3.  Sour  Cream  churned  alone. — On 
Thursday ,  28f/r  May ,  the  cream  of  No.  3, 
which  had  been  separated  on  Tuesday, 
and  placed  in  the  milk  house,  was  now 
slightly  acid,  and  was  churned  after  half 
a  pint  of  cold  water  had  been  added  to  it. 
In  twelve  minutes  butter  appeared;  and 
in  eight  minutes  more,  it  had  united  into 
one  mass.  During  the  churning,  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  had  risen  from 
54  to  63  deg.  The  butter-milk  was  very 
poor,  fit  only  for  pigs.  The  hulter  when 
well  washed,  and  worked  to  separate  the 
watery  part,  weighed  1756.5  grains. — 
The  color  and  taste  were  very  good.* 

No.  4.  Sour  Milk  and  its  Cream  churned 
together • — On  the  same  day,  28 th  May ,  the 
milk  and  cream  which  had  become  acid 
were  churned  together,  and  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water  was  added.  It  was  fully  fifty- 
seven  minutes  before  any  butter  appear¬ 
ed;  and  before  the  churning  seemed  to 
be  completed,  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
had  elapsed.  This  shows  that  much  more 
time  is  required  to  churn  milk  and  cream 
together,  than  to  obtain  the  butter  from 

*  The  butter-milk  from  cream  alone  was  poor 
and  thin,  in  this  and  in  all  our  experiments, 
whether  water  had  been  added  to  the  churn  of 
not. 


cream  alone.  The  butter  was,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  diffused  in  small  grains,  and  when 
washed  and  worked  as  long  as  any  color 
was  communicated  to  the  water,  it  weigh¬ 
ed  1968  grains.  Its  color  was  rather  pa¬ 
ler  than  the  last,  but  its  color  was  good,  f 

No.  5.  Clouted  cream  churned  alone.— 
On  Tuesday,  the  26th,  the  milk  and  cream 
of  No.  5  were  placed  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
water,  until  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
rose  to  156  deg.  In  these  experiments  on 
scalded  cream,  we  had  the  assistance  of  a 
Devonshire  dairy-maid  to  superintend 
this  part  of  the  process.  She  generally 
placed  the  vessel  containing  the  milk  a- 
inong  the  embers  of  a  low  fire:  but  we 
preferred  water  as  the  heating  medium. 
She  judged  of  the  due  degree  of  heat  by 
merely  dipping  her  finger  in  the  milk,  and 
the  wrinkling  of  its  surface ;  and  we  found 
that  the  heat  considerd  by  her  sufficient, 
generally  ranged  from  135  to  156  deg.  and 
was  occasionally  as  high  as  160  or  162 
Fahrenheit.  The  milk  was  drawn  from 
below  the  cream  by  a  siphon;  and  the 
latter  was  placed  in  the  milk  house,  until 
the  following  day,  before  it  was  churned. 
It  was  churned  on  Wednesday,  27th. — 
The  milk  of  this  portion  was  very  poor, 
had  a  scalded  taste,  and  would  have  been 
unsaleable. 

I  may  here  state,  that  by  churning  the 
milk  of  No.  1  and  of  No.  3,  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  few  more  grains  of  butter,  on  some 
occasions;  but  we  never  could  obtain  the 
smallest  quantity  of  butter  from  the 
milk  of  No.  5 — so  completely  does  the 
scalding  process  separate  the  butyrace- 
ous  matter  from  the  milk.  The  but¬ 
ter  of  No.  5  when  well  worked  and  wash¬ 
ed.  weighed  1998  grains.  It  has  a  rich 
yellow  color,  tasted  agreeably,  and  was 
quite  free  from  the  peculiar  scalded  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  milk. 

Series  3. — This  series,  a  repetition  of 
the  preceeding  experiments  on  the  milk 
of  four  other  cows,  was  commenced  on 
Tuesday,  the  25  day  of  June,  or  a  month  af¬ 
ter  the  last  series.  As  before,  the  wffiole 
milk  was  mixed’  strained,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  five  equal  portions,  of  six  pints  each, 
which  were  treated  as  the  last. 

No.  1.  Sweet  Cream  churned  alone. — On 
the  26tli,  or  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
milking,  the  milk  of  No.  1  was  drawn  off 
by  the  siphon.  The  temperature  of  this 
portion,  at  the  commencement,  was  62 
deg.  and  when  the  churning  was  finish¬ 
ed,  had  only  attained  to  65  deg.  The 
churning  required  forty-five  minutes. — 
Water  had  been  added  as  before,  and  the 
butter  was  obtained  in  grains  like  peas. 
When  well  worked  and  washed,  it  weigh¬ 
ed  1137  grains.  Its  color  was  good  aud 
the  flavor  excellent. 

No.  2.  Sweet  Milk  and  its  Cream  churn¬ 
ed  together. — The  sweet  milk  and  its 
cream  churned  together  afforded  no  but¬ 
ter. 


tThe  butter-milk  from  No.  4 — that  is,  from 
churning  milk  and  cream  together,  when  slight¬ 
ly  acid,  is  a  bland,  agreeable  fluid,  containing 
much  albumen  or  casein.  It  finds  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  in  towns,  and  is  much  used  in  Lancashire  as 
an  article  of  diet.  It  is  therefore  a  valuable  pro¬ 
duct,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  „an  eco¬ 
nomical  point  of  view. 
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No.  3.  Sour  Cream  churned  alone. — On 
the  29th  of  June,  t  lie  cream,  which  had  be¬ 
come  sour,  was  separated  by  the  siphon 
and  churned.  The  temperature  at  the 
commencement  was  58  deg. — and  at  the 
end,  it  was  05  deg.  The  butter  was  ful¬ 
ly  formed  in  forty  minutes,  and  united  in¬ 
to  one  mass.  Well  worked  and  washed, 
it  weighed  1246  grains.  Its  taste  was 
good,  as  was  its  color. 

No.  4.  Sour  Milk  and  its  Cream  churned 
together. — At  the  same  time,  the  sour  milk 
and  cream  were  churned,  with  the  same 
precautions  as  before.  The  churning  oc¬ 
cupied  two  hours;  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  had  risen  from  58  deg.  to  08,  or  near¬ 
ly  69  deg.  When  worked  and  washed, 
the  butter  weighed  1447  grains.  The 
qualities  equalled  that  of  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Clouted  Cream  churned  alone , — 
The  cream  of  this  portion  was  scalded  on 
Friday,  the  2 6th  of  June,  by  being  heated 
to  168  deg.  which  temperature  is  attain¬ 
ed  in  one  hour,  the  usual  time  required 
for  this  operation.  On  Saturday  the  27th, 
it  was  churned  in  forty-five  minutes  ;  du¬ 
ring  which  time  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  rose  from  58  deg.  to  64. deg.  When 
well  washed  and  worked,  it  weighed  1591 
grains.  The  butter,  in  the  mouth,  had  a 
granular  feel,  which  we  attributed  to  the 
heat  rising,  by  accident,  two  high:  by 
which  an  unusual  portion  of  casein  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  separated  with  the  cream. 
The  butter  had,  however,  no  peculiar  fla¬ 
vor  from  the  process,  although  the  milk 
would  have  been  unsaleable,  from  a 
strong  taste  of  scalding. 

The  general  result  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  confirmed  by  many  similar  trials, 
is,  that  the  largest  quantity  of  butter  is 
produced  from  the  scalded,  or  Devon¬ 
shire  cream ;  the  next  in  quantity  is  af¬ 
forded  by  cream  kept  until  it  is  slightly 
sour;  the  smallest  quantity  is  obtained 
from  the  sweet  cream.  We  were  unable 
to  obtain  butter  from  churning  sweet 
milk  and  cream  together;  and  in  several 
other  series  attempted  it  no  more. 

In  one  series  of  experiments  wre  used 
as  much  as  Hi  English  pints  of  milk  in 
each  experiment;  but  we  then  had  to 
churn  in  vessels  of  tinned  iron,  and  we 
did  not  find  the  results  so  uniform  as  when 
operating  on  smaller  quantities  in  glass 
vessels. 

Series  4. — This  series  was  intended  to 
decide  on  the  qualities  of  the  butter  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  four  processes  above  detail¬ 
ed,  as  to  keeping  fresh.  These  experi- 
were  made,  as  those  on  the  next  series, 
on  the  butter  obtained  on  most  of  our  ex¬ 
periments.  No.  1  always  remained  when 
exposed  freely  to  the  air,  longer  without 
any  rancid  taste  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds  of  butter.  No.  3  and  No.  4  were 
nearly  on  an  equality  in  this  respect;  if 
there  was  any  difference  it  was  in  favor 
of  No.  3.  No.  5  became  rancid  more 
quickly  than  No.  3  or  No.  4’ 

Series  5. — Equal  quantities  of  butter 
obtained  by  the  four  processes  were  sal¬ 
ted  with  equal  quantities  of  salt,  then 
spread  thinly  on  glass  plates,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a  dry  room.  They  were  in¬ 
spected  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  the  taint  of  rancidity  al- 


[  ways  appeared  in  the  following  order, 
commencing  with  that  which  showed  it 
first : 

In  No.  5,  or  butter  from  scalded  cream. 

No.  4,  “  “  a  mixture  of  sour 

milk  and  its  cream. 

No.  3,  “  “  sour  cream. 

No.  1,  “  “  sweet  cream. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  in  their 
power  of  resisting  decay,  was  believed  to 
depend  on  the  varying  proportions  of 
casein,  or  curdy  matter  in  each.  To  de¬ 
termine  this  point,  another  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  was  undertaken. 

Series  6. — Two  hundred  grains  of  each 
kind  of  butter  were  kept  liquified,  by  a 
moderate  heat,  in  glass  capsules  ;  the  oi¬ 
ly  matter  was  taken  up  by  bibulous  pa¬ 
per,  successively  applied,  as  long  as  any 
oily  stain  was  perceptible;  the  watery 
liquid  which  remained  below  the  oily 
matter  was  evaporated,  and  the  solid  res¬ 
idue,  after  being  well  washed,  squeezed 
between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper  and 
dried,  w'as  carefully  weighed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  I  have  been  unable  to  recover 
the  details  of  this  series  of  experiments  ; 
but  the  following  are  the  general  results, 
which  decidely  show  that  the  presence 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  casein  in  but¬ 
ter  coincides  with  its  greater  tendency  to 
become  rancid.  The  four  kinds  of  but¬ 
ter  afforded  casein  in  the  following  order, 
commencing  with  that  which  yielded  the 
most: 

No.  5,  butter  from  scalded  cream. 

No.  4,  “  “  acid  milk  and  its 

cream. 

No.  3,  “  “  acid  cream. 

No.  1,  “  “  sweet  cream. 

Experiments  had  been  made  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1846,  which  proved  that  overchurn¬ 
ing — that  is  continuing  the  process  after 
the  full  separation  of  the  butter — was  ve¬ 
ry  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
although  it  increased  its  weight;  and 
though  made  before  the  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  above,  shall  now  be  indicated  as 

Series  7. — The  cream  of  six  English 
pints  of  milk  was  separated  by  a  siphon, 
and  churned  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  but¬ 
ter  was  formed  in  about  half  an  hour,  but 
the  churning  was  continued  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  butter  had  lost  its  fine 
yellowish  waxy  appearance,  and  had  be¬ 
come  pale  and  soft,  while  very  little  li¬ 
quid  remained  in  the  churn.  This  butter 
was  so  soft  that  it  could  not  be  washed 
and  worked,  until  it  remained  some  hours 
in  cold  water,  it  was  pale,  still  rather  soft, 
and  weighed, =2566  grains.  That  this 
was  beyond  the  due  quantity  of  good  but¬ 
ter,  from  such  a  quantity  of  cream,  was 
apparent  when  the  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
milk,  but  only  churned  till  the  butter  was 
well  formed,  gave  the  following  results : — 

No.  1,  sweet  cream  overcliurned,  yield¬ 
ed  equal  to  2566  grains. 

No.  3,  acid  cream  duly  churned,  yield¬ 
ed  equal  to  2187.5  grains. 

No.  4,  acid  milk  and  its  cream  duly 
churned,  yielded  equal  to  2397.5  grains. 

No.  5,  scalded  cream  duly  churned 
yielded  equal  to  2671  grains. 

The  butter  of  No.  1  tasted  insipid,  nev- 
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er  became  firm,  and  soon  turned  rancid. 
It  was  found  to  yield  an  unusual  quanti¬ 
ty  of  both  casein  and  watery  fluid,  which 
could  only  be  separated  by  melting  the 
butter. 

Similar  experiments  were  repeatedly 
made,  the  results  of  which  showed  that 
overchurning  is  very  injurious  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  butter;  but  it  adds  considera¬ 
bly  to  the  weight  of  the  article ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  frequently  practised  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  especially  in  manufacturing/resfe 
butter  for  immediate  sale. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  in  Lancashire 
that  considerable  more  butter  is  obtained 
by  adding  hot  ivatei  to  the  churn  than  by 
using  cold  water.  We  had  invariably 
found  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water,  especially  in  summer, 
greatly  facilitated  the  separation  of  the 
butter,  and  rendered  it  more  easily  wash¬ 
ed.  But  a  dairyman  informed  us  that  the 
same  quantity  of  cream,  which  will  yield 
14  pounds  of  butter  with  cold  water,  will 
afford  15  pounds,  or  even  15^  lbs.  with  an 
equal  addition  of  hot  water.  This  form¬ 
ed  the  subject  of 

Series  8. — On  the  15 th  of  November ,  we 
took  from  the  mixed  milk  of  four  cows, 
two  portions  of  six  English  pints  each, 
and  set  them  aside  in  a  milk  house,  the 
temperatnre  of  wdiich  ranged  from  69  deg. 
to  52  deg.  On  the  1 7th  of  November,  the 
cream  was  removed  from  each  by  the  si¬ 
phon,  and  churned  at  the  same  time,  in 
circumstances  as  nearly  equal  as  possi¬ 
ble,  except  in  the  addition  of  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  cream  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  churning,  was  55  deg. 

No.  1.  To  this  portion  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  water  at  temperature  45  deg.  was 
added.  After  churning  eighteen  minutes, 
the  butter  began  to  appear;  two  ounces 
more  of  water  at  45  deg.  were  added,  and 
the  churning  was  carried  on  for  four  or 
five  minutes  more.  The  butter  was  then 
worked  and- washed. 

No.  2.  To  this  portion  of  cream  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  at  105  deg-, 
was  added;  butter  began  to  appear  after 
churning  thirteen  minutes,  when  two 
ounces  more  of  at  103  deg.  were  added, 
and  the  churning  was  continued  for  five 
minutes  more,  or  eighteen  minutes  in  all. 
The  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the 
churn  was  71  degrees.  This  butter  was 
very  soft,  and  therefore  cold  water  was 
added,  in  which  it  was  worked  and  wash¬ 
ed. 

Unfortunately,  the  note  of  the  weight 
of  the  butter  in  this  series  has  been  lost; 
but  I  find  it  stated  that  the  butter  of  No.  2 
was  rather  more  bulky,  and  weighed  a 
little  more  than  that  of  No.  1 ;  that  it  was 
neither  so  firm  nor  so  rich  a  color  as  the 
butter  of  No.  1 ;  and  that  on  pressing  it 
the  next  day,  some  watery  fluid  escaped 
from  it.  From  this  time  we  inferred  that 
the  quality  of  the  butter  was  deteriorated 
by  the  addition  of  hot  water;  and  that 
the  quantity  obtained,  by  this  practice  of 
marketable  butter,  is  not  so  great  as  is 
commonly  alleged'  in  Lancashire,  al¬ 
though  the  time  of  churning  is  thus  some¬ 
what  abridged. 

The  principal  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  above  detailed,  are— 
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1.  That  the  addition  of  some  cold  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  churning  facilitates  the 
process  or  the  separation  of  the  butter; 
especially  when  the  cream  is  thick  and 
the  weather  hot. 

2.  The  cream  alone  is  more  easily 
churned  than  a  mixture  of  cream  and 
milk. 

3  That  butter  produced  from  sweet 
cream  has  the  finest  flavor,  when  fresh, 
and  appears  to  keep  without  acquiring 
rancidity;  hut  that  the  buttermilk  so  ob¬ 
tained,  is  poor  and  small  in  quantity. 

4.  That  scalding  of  the  cream,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Devonshire  method,  yields  the 
largest  quautity  of  butter,  which,  if  in¬ 
tended  for  immediate  use,  is  agreeable  to 
the  palate  and  readily  saleable;  but  if  in¬ 
tended  to  be  salted,  it  is  most  liable  to  ac¬ 
quire,  by  keeping,  a  rancid  flavor.  The 
process  of  scalding  is  troublesome  ;  and 
the  milk,  after  the  removal  of  the  cream, 
is  poor,  and  often  would  be  unsaleable 
from  the  taste  it  has  acquired  in  heating. 

5.  That  churning  the  milk  and  cream 
together,  after  they  become  slightly  acid, 
seems  to  be  the  most  economical  process 
on  the  whole;  because  it  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  butter  and  the  but¬ 
ter-milk  is  of  a  good  quality — a  point  of 
some  importance  when  butter-milk  is 
largely  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  as  it  is 
in  Lancashire. 

6.  That  the  keeping  of  butter  in  a 
sound  state  appears  to  depend  on  its  be¬ 
ing  obtained  as  free  from  uncombined  al¬ 
bumen,  or  casein,  and  water,  as  it  can  be, 
by  means  of  washing  and  working  the 
butter  when  taken  from  the  churn. 


Quantity  of  Ammonia  in  Bones. — 
There  is  about  33  per  cent,  of  animal  mat¬ 
ter  in  fresh,  dry  bones,  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  gelatine  with  some  fatty  matter. 
Gelatine  yields  nearly  17  percent,  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  We  shall  thus  find,  after  all  de¬ 
ductions,  from  three  to  four  or  five  pounds 
of  ammonia,  slowly  evolved  by  decom¬ 
position,  for  every  bushel  of  bones  we 
put  upon  the  soil.  This  accounts,  in 
part,  for  the  valuable  effects  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  bones. 

When  bones  are  first  burned,  only  a 
minute  portion  of  ammonia  will  be  added 
to  the  soil  from  their  application,  the  ni¬ 
trogen  and  hydrogen  forming  it,  being 
exceedingly  volatile,  and  both  being  driv¬ 
en  off  in  their  calcination. — Am.  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


The  Subsoil 

Many  persons  have  experienced  dis¬ 
ease  and  destruction  in  their  crops,  when 
oft  recurring  on  long  cultivated  fields. — 
The  application  of  various  specific  ma¬ 
nures  and  different  modes  of  cultivation, 
are  not  always  effectual  remedies.  May 
not  the  cause  be  generally  attributed  to 
the  want  of  fresh  earth,  and  a  wider  range 
for  the  roots  of  the  plants?  Though 
these  are  difficulties  seldom  occurring  in 
this  comparatively  young  country,  they 
are  often  to  be  contended  with  in  Europe, 
and  may  ere  long  become  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration  among  us. 

A  certain  remedy  for  these  evils  is  deep 
tillage,  by  which,  small  portions  of  the 


subsoil  are  brought  near  the  surface,  and 
add  new  and  necessary  aliment  to  the 
crop.  There  is  no  danger  from  this  ope¬ 
ration,  if  it  be  not  brought  up  in  too 
large  quantities.  If  there  be  any  inert 
or  noxious  matter  in  it,  as  a  stiff,  or  poor, 
intractible  clay,  an  excess  of  iron,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  that  form  in  which  it  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  in  an  acid  soil,  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  or  if  there  be  undecomposed  peat, 
and  the  like,  add  lime,  ashes,  and  warm¬ 
ing  animal  manures,  and  mix  the  matters 
thoroughly  with  the  surface,  by  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  thereby  not  only  secure 
a  healthy  soil,  but  a  prolific  one. 

An  unmatched  system  of  cultivation  to 
remedy  these  and  numerous  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  is  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow, 
which  gradually,  year  by  year,  amalga-  ] 
mates  the  upper  and  subsoils  ;  and  while 
it  is  giving  health  and  vigor  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  is  ameliorating  and  improving  the 
lower  soil  and  speedily  fitting  this  also 
for  the  great  purpose  of  ministering  to 
vegetable  nutrition. 

In  illustration  of  this  principle,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Madeira 
sometimes  trench  their  land  to  a  depth 
of five  or  six  feet,  to  get  at  the  fresh  earth, 
for  the  health  of  their  grape  vines,  for 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged 
to  send  to  Europe,  at  great  expense  to  re¬ 
new. — I  bid. 


Thuner  Storms. — When  overtaken, 
out  of  doors,  by  a  thunder  storm,  never 
resort  to  a  tree  for  a  shelter;  better  take 
a  wet  skin  and  a  safe  retreat  to  the  open 
field.  Do  not  have  any  metal,  nor  metal- 
ic  implements  about  you  while  exposed 
to  electricity.  Col.  Wade  Hampton  in¬ 
forms  us,  he  once  lost  a  valuable  field  hand, 
who  was  struck  down  while  retreating 
from  a  thunder  shower,  with  a  hoe  car¬ 
ried  perpendicular  on  the  head — a  negro 
accomplishment  quite  prized  by  the  vic¬ 
tim.  Col.  H.  said  he  resuscitated  two  or 
three  others  when  stricken  down,  by 
throwing  cold  water  over  them. 

A  bright  pitchfork,  spade,  or  manure 
fork  carried  tine  upwards  is  certain  to 
attract  electricity  during  a  thunder  storm. 

[Am.  Agriculturist. 

Glass  Milk  Pans.— The  superiority 
of  glass  milk  pans  over  all  others,  so  far 
as  the  preservation  of  milk  and  the  facili¬ 
ty  of  keeping  them  clean  are  concerned, 
is  unquestionable ;  but  whether  they  will 
prove  the  most  economical  in  the  end, 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  caie  with 
which  they  are  used,  and  the  accidents 
that  may  befall  them.  Metalic  pans  aie 
liable  to  oxidate  or  rust,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  are  more  difficult  to  keep  clean;  Avood- 
en  ones  absorb  the  milk  which  soon  turns 
sour;  and  require  frequent  scalding  to  keep 
them  SAveet ;  and  earthen  ones  are  more 
objectionable  than  any  other  from  their 
Aveight,  liability  to  break,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tive  or  deleterious  qualities  of  their  gla¬ 
zing. — Ibid. 

O 

. - ■— 9m  - 

Virtues  of  Smart  Weed. 

It  is  almost  a  sure  remedy  in  a  case  of 
cholic.  Steep  and  drink  the  same  as  in 
any  other  herb  tea.  In  the  next  place  it 


is  worth  $5  per  hundred  for  a  stock  of 
cattle,  ifit  is  cut  and  well  cured  when  in 
full  bloom.  Give  an  ox,  coav,  or  horse, 
one  pound  perweek,  duringthe  time  they 
are  up  to  hay,  and  it  will  keep  their  bow- 
ells  and  hide  loose.  It  is  an  excellent 
physic.  If  a  horse  has  one  pound  a  Aveek 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  having  botts  or 
worms  of  any  kind  ;  and  they  Avill  eat  it 
sooner  than  the  best  of  hay. 

Woolen  goods  should  beAvashed  in  very 
hot  suds,  but  never  rinsed.  Tepid  water 
causes  them  to  shrink. 


Ncglcctcb  iHamtrcs---No.  U. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Hlo9sl,  Flesh,  A»»in»al  Charcoal,  Glue 
Refuse,  Coal  Ashes,  AdislScratcd  Ma¬ 
nures. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Yale  Colege,  ) 
New-Havcn,  Conn.,  May,  1850.  $ 

Eds.  Cultivator: — In  my  last  letter, 

I  called  attention  to  several  powerful  ma¬ 
nures,  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity 
of  nitrogen  which  they  contained;  there 
are  quite4a  number  more  of  the  same  class 
that  are  valuable,  and  I  will  select  tAVO  or 
three  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  and  ener¬ 
getic  manures  known,  is  to  be  found  in 
flesh,  of  every  description.  Under  this 
head,  I  include  the  blood,  as  that  has 
nearly  the  same  composition  as  the  flesh. 
They  both  contain  some  15  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  :  owing  to  this,  and  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Avater  which  enters  into  their  com¬ 
position,  every  form  of  flesh  and  blood 
is  strongly  disposed  to  speedy  putrefac¬ 
tion.  This  is  seen  in  the  flesh  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  fishes  after  death,  especially 
Avlicn  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  elevated. 

This  facility  of  decay,  although  it  has 
its  disadvantages,  causes  them  to  produce 
an  immediate  effect  when  applied  as  ma¬ 
nures.  In  France,  blood  is  dried  and  sold 
in  the  form  of  cakes  ;  these  if  kept  dry, 
Avill  remain  unchanged  fora  long  period. 
The  same  thing  may  be  accomplished 
Avith  flesh,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  trouble.  There  are  feAV 
farmers  but  have  seen  the  remarkable 
effect  produced  by  some  small  dead  ani¬ 
mal,  Avhen  buried  under  a  vine  or  young 
tree,  or  under  a  portion  of  some  groAving 
crop.  It  pushes  the  plant  rapidly  for- 
Avard,  makes  its  foliage  luxuriant,  and  of 
a  dark  green,  healthy  color.  On  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  the  huge  graves  Avhicli  Avere 
indiscriminately  filled  up  with  men  and 
horses,  Avere  distinctly  marked  out  for 
years,  by  the  superior  luxuriance,  and 
the  vivid  green  color  of  the  grain  which 
greAV  over  them. 

Facts  tending  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
as  to  the  great  value  of  these  manures, 
abound  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  yet  for  the  most  part  they 
are  entirely  neglected.  If  a  horse,  or  coav, 
or  sheep  dies,  it  is  drawn  out  to  some 
lonely  place,  Avhere  the  croAvs  and  dogs 
soon  make  Avay  with  its  flesh.  This  is 
not,  I  am  aivare,  true  of  all  places;  I  know 
of  some  regions  where  they  are  too  Avise 
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to  throw  away  such  rich  manures,  where 
animal  flesh,  fish  refuse,  &c.,  is  eagerly 
sought  after;  these  are  not,  however,  the 
majority. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  case  near  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  one  of  our  largest  states,  where  the 
offal  from  the  slaughter  houses,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  accumulate  year  after  year,  in  a 
hollow,  down  the  bank  of  which  it  was 
thrown.  The  farmers  wouid  not  pay  for 
it  even  so  much  as  six  cents  per  load,  and 
many  of  them  would  not  take  it  away 
for  the  mere  expense  of  cartage.  This 
mass  of  material  would  have  brought  from 
$5  to  $15  per  ton,  in  England,  and  would 
have  been  eagerly  sought  after  at  that 
price. 

When  manures  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
used  immediately,  they  should  be  made 
into  compost,  by  mixing  with  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  some  absorbent  material;  if  this 
mixture  is  sprinkled  over  with  gypsum 
occasionally,  nearly  all  escape  of  valua¬ 
ble  substances  may  he  prevented. 

Another  valuable  manure,  which  owes 
much  of  its  efficacy  to  blood,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  refuse  animal  charcoal,  or 
bone  black,  of  the  sugar  refiners.  Some 
refiners  now  employ  gelatinouns  alumina 
largely  for  purifying  sugar,  in  place  of 
blood,  but  where  the  latter  is  used,  the 
worth  of  the  manure  is  greatly  increased. 
The  use  of  alumina  deteriorates  it.  Va¬ 
rious  valuable  substances  besides  blood 
are  present,  as  the  impurities  of  the  su¬ 
gar,  and  usually  some  gypsum  also;  the 
animal  charcoal  itself  is  simply  burned 
bones  crushed  to  a  powder.  We  have 
then  in  this  refuse,  an  abundance  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  blood,  and  of  the  phosphates 
in  the  bones,  the  two  most  important  es¬ 
sentials  for  a  good  manure.  It  is  worth 
$5  to  $10  per  ton,  in  England  and  France; 
in  this  country,  it  has  been  almost  given 
away,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  its  use 
lias  extended. 

In  the  yards  of  glue  factories,  a  refuse 
accumulates,  which  is  in  England  called 
scutch.  It  consists  of  variable  proportions 
of  animal  matter,  hair,  &c.,  mixed  with 
lime,  this  last  partly  as  phosphate.  This 
substance  has  an  exceedingly  offensive 
smell  and  is  largely  used  by  the  farmers. 
It  varies  a  good  deal  in  its  composition. 
Prof.  Way,  chemist  to  the  Royal  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety,  has  lately  examined  several  sam¬ 
ples,  and  considers  them  worth  from  $5 
to  $6  per  ton.  This  manure  then  would 
not  bear  a  long  transportation,  but  would 
be  valuable  to  farmers  near  the  glue 
works. 

The  English  and  Scotch  farmers,  have 
in  their  zeal  for  refuse,  gone  in  many  ca¬ 
ses  to  the  opposite  extreme;  and  have 
laid  large  sums  for  various  substances 
because  they  were  refuse,  and  seemed 
cheap,  which  turned  out  to  be  almost 
valueless.  Prof.  Way  gives  some  instan¬ 
ces  of  this  kind  ;  one  of  these  was  so  re¬ 
markable  that  I  will  insert  it  here.  It 
was  on  artificial  manure  or  mixture,  sold 
as  admirably  adapted  to  the  turnip  crop, 
and  greatly  puffed  as  made  from  cheap 
refuse  substances  of  a  valuable  nature. — 
The  price  was  nearly  $40  per  ton,  and 
large  quantities  were  disposed  of.  Great 
disappointment  was  experienced  in  its 


effects,  and  a  sample  was  analysed  by 
Prof.  Way  ;  his  result  was  as  follows  : 


Water .  4.93 

Sand  and  Clay .  74. IG 

Organic  matter .  4.43 

Phosphate  of  Lime .  trace. 

Oxide  of  Alumina .  13.88 

Carbonic  acid .  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid .  none. 

Lime .  105 

Common  salt .  1.62 


100.07 

This,  as  shown  by  the  analysis,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  red  soil,  crumbled 
down  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  and 
was  a  most  unparalelled  piece  of  im¬ 
position.  Most  of  the  dealers,  when  ma¬ 
king  up  such  manures,  add  something 
to  them  which  has  a  most  offensive  smell ; 
this  causes  them  to  take  with  the  farmers 
at  once.  They  have  learned  that  guano, 
animal  manures,  &c.,  have  such  smells, 
and  hence  conclude  that  all  highly  scent¬ 
ed  substances  are  fertilizers.  If  the  deal¬ 
er  can  succeed  in  imparting  a  most  in¬ 
tolerable  odor  to  his  worthless  mixture, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  find  a  ready  sale  at 
good  prices.  A  man  must  not  then,  in 
this  business,  followliis  nose  too  implicitly, 
but  must  call  in  the  aid  of  other  senses 
also.  If  a  high  price  is  to  be  given  fora 
manure,  it  should  be  one  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  character  and  value. 

As  concentrated  fertilizers  come  into 
more  general  demand  in  this  country, 
and  as  their  importance  becomes  fully 
appreciated,  deales  will  doubtless  be 
found,  who  will  attempt  impositions  of  a 
similar  character.  I  see  already  adver- 
tisennnts  of  various  artificial  manures; 
these  may  so  far  a?  I  can  say,  be  of  good 
quality,  but  I  would  still  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  ot  caution,  in  all  cases  where  the 
dealer  is  not  known  to  be  honorable, 
or  where  he  cannot  give  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  the  quality  of  the  article  that 
he  sells. 

In  the  preceding  letters,  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  numerous  natural  manures  hereto¬ 
fore  in  a  great  degree  disregarded;  some 
of  which  may,  in  almost  every  locality, 
be  obtained  without  much  difficulty  or 
expense.  Many  of  these  are  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  as  refuse,  and  others  can  be  bought 
for  a  mere  trifle.  I  would  then  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  farmer,  before  paying  large¬ 
ly  for  such  manures  as  guano,  and  others 
of  the  same  class,  look  carefully  about 
him  and  see  if  there  are  not  to  be  had 
some  such  substances  as  I  have  named, 
that  may  be  made  available  by  a  little 
exertion  and  perseverance,  in  collectin')- 
and  preserving  them. 

There  are  few  neighborhoods  where  a 
man  who  is  watchful,  cannot  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  collect  a  considerable  quantity 
of  these  otherwise  neglected  substances. 
When  all  the  farmers  come  to  understand 
their  true  value,  they  will  no  longer  per¬ 
mit  them  to  leave  their  own  land,  and  the 
supplies  will  of  course  become  limited. 
Before  their  importance  is  generally  I 
known,  those  xvho  are  in  favorable  locali-  I 
ties  for  the  collection  of  such  materials,  j 
have  an  opportunity  of  enriching  their 


soils  with  comparatively  a  very  small  out¬ 
lay. 

1  have  hitherto  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  ofbones,  manures  whose  worth 
depended  for  the  most  part,  on  their  or¬ 
ganic  portion,  and  on  the  nitrogen  which 
this  contained.  There  is  another  impor¬ 
tant  class,  consisting  of  manures  wholly 
or  chiefly  inorganic,  some  notice  of  which 
seems  necessary. 

The  value  of  wood  ashes,  seems  now 
to  be  quite  generally  recognised;  among 
those  who  can  ever  pretend  to  be  good 
farmers,  they  are  no  longer  neglected. — 
Coal  ashes,  however,  are  generally  thrown 
away,  and  in  the  large  cities  immense 
quantities  are  thus  wasted.  We  have  as 
yet.  no  detailed  series  of  analyses,  from 
which  to  calculate  the  actual  value  of 
these  ashes.  Some  partial  investigations 
made  in  my  own  laboratory,  show  that 
they  contain  several  pounds  in  100,  of  so¬ 
luble  substances.  These  are  of  the  same 
class  as  those  which  occur  in  wood  ash¬ 
es.  In  many  places  the  soap  makers  will 
give  a  small  price  for  these  ashes,  thus 
showing  that  they  are  able  to  extract  some 
alkaline  matter  from  them.  All  this,  is 
of  course  valuable  for  the  soil.  I  am  in¬ 
tending  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  on  the  first  opporunity,  and  hope 
to  lay  before  the  community  some  impor¬ 
tant  results. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  these  ashes  will  pay  well 
for  their  preservation;  and  that  it  would 
be  an  object  for  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  cities,  to  send  in  their  teams  for  a  por¬ 
tion  ofthe  vast  quantities  which  are  an¬ 
nually  thrown  away. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  a  few 
days  since,  with  a  very  intelligent  gentle¬ 
man,  who  has  a  farm  near  Hartford,  Ct., 
he  informed  me,  that  according  to  his  ex¬ 
perience,  coal  ashes  were  worth  upon  his 
land,  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  much 
as  wood  ashes.  This  vvas  reliable  prac- 
tictical  evidence,  and  was  in  accordance 
with  the  views  that  I  had  previously  en¬ 
tertained.  John  P.  Norton. 


A  New  Clover  for  the  South. — The 
Tallahassee  Sentinel  speaks  of  a  Chilli- 
an  Clover,  sent  to  Governor  Brown,  from 
the  Patent  Office,  which  was  carelessly 
sown  three  years  ago,  but  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  flourishing  and  prolific  ever  since. 

It  bears  a  pale  blue  flower,  and  grows 
18  inches  high.  We  hope  our  friends  in 
that  section  will  watch  its  character,  and 
hereafter  give  us  a  full  account  of  its 
merits  and  adaptedness  to  the  South. 

[Am.  Agriculturist. 


Good  Points. — Some  ofthe  points  character¬ 
istic  of  a  good  North  Devon  cow,  are  as  follows: 

1.  She  should  be  clear  in  her  nose,  her  eyes, 
and  her  horns. 

2.  She  should  be  small  in  her  neck  and  fine 
in  her  shoulder. 

3.  She  should  be  deep  in  her  chest  and  fine 
in  her  pelt. 

4.  She  should  be  straight  in  her  back  and  wide 
in  her  loin. 

5.  She  should  be  round  on  her  rib,  spread 
well  at  the  pin. 

6.  She  is  good  at  the  pail  in  quantify  and 
quality. 
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Coating  Iron  With  Gians.  f 

From  the  great  tendency  to  oxidation, 
and  the  consequent  decay  which  iron  in 
every  shape,  of  rolled  or  wrought  manu¬ 
facture,  has  inherent  in  its  nature,  has  ev¬ 
er  been  the  practice  to  cover  it  with  an 
artificial  coat  to  preserve  it  from  the  de¬ 
structive  effects  of  the  elements,  and  with¬ 
in  comparatively  few  years  past,  many 
plans  have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
Various  paints  and  pigments,  zinc,  en¬ 
amel  for  culinai*y  utensils,  and  numerous 
other  appliances,  have  been  laid  before 
the  public,  each,  perhaps,  good  in  its  own 
way,  but  neither  of  them  applicable  as  a 
universal  coating  for  iron  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  which  will  be  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  economical  in  numerous  cases. 

Some  specimens  of  iron  manufacture 
are  exhibited  coated  with  glass,  from  the 
Smethwick  Iron  Works  of  Messrs.  Selby 
&  Johns,  near  Birmingham,  and  which 
appear  to  be  the  very  desideratum  so  long 
sought  for.  There  were  three  ornamen¬ 
tal  dinner  plates,  three  pieces  of  iron 
tube,  a  frying  pan,  a  piece  of  corrugated 
iron  roof,  all  coverd  with  a  clear,  trans¬ 
parent  glass,  and  which  were  viewed  with 
much  admiration  by  the  visiters.  In  the 
process  of  coating  plates,  corrugated  or 
plain  roofing,  tiles,  tubing  of  all  kind- 
and  dimensions,  frying  pans,  gridirons, 
saucepans,  kettles,  cauldrons,  or  boilers, 
in  lieu  of  coppers,  and  a  host  of  other  im¬ 
plements,  domestic,  agricultural  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  ;  the  article  is  first  thorough¬ 
ly  cleansed  in  an  acid  solution,  to  free  it 
from  every  particle  of  grease,  similar  to 
the  preparation  for  tinning  and  zincing. 
It  is  then  covered  with  a  glutinous  prep¬ 
aration,  over  which  is  laid  a  coat  of  glass 
ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

The  article  is  then  introduced  into  a 
furnace  of  peculiar  construction  and  suf¬ 
ficient  temperature,  in  which  the  glass 
is  fused,  and  the  intermediate  glutinous 
matter  being  evaporated,  the  glass  fill 
the  external  pores  of  the  metal  and  be¬ 
comes  firmly  united  to  it,  and,  in  answer 
to  our  enquiries,  we  were  informed  that 
as  the  manipulation  became  facilitated 
by  practice,  it  was  probable  that  the  cost 
of  a  glass-coated  iron  material,  of  these 
common  kinds,  would  be  but  a  mere  nom¬ 
inal  trifle  more  than  the  plain  articles 
themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  ornamental  articles, 
they  of  course,  involve  some  little  more 
complexity,  but  bid  fair  to  open  a  field  of 
design  and  novelty  of  much  interest. — 
We  were  shown  some  ornamental  dinner 
plates  ofthe  same  material,  each  of  which 
was  four  ounces  lighter  than  an  earthen¬ 
ware  plate  of  the  pest  construction,  size 
for  size.  The  foliage  and  designs  are  in 
relief,  and  are  executed  by  a  kind  of  sten¬ 
cilling  ;  one  color  being  put  on,  it  is  trans- 
fered  to  the  kiln  and  fixed ;  then,  when 
cold,  another  color  is  added,  again  fixed 
and  withdrawn,  and  so  on  until  the  des¬ 
ign  is  complete.  By  the  inspection  af¬ 
forded  us,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  as  by  practice  the  colors  become  im- 
moved,  and.  full  command  over  their  ap¬ 
plication  obtained,  this  really  elegant  in¬ 
vention  will  be  applied  to  numerous  pur¬ 
poses  at  present  scarce-  thought  of.  To 


washstands  and  toi'et  furniture  it  would 
be  most  applicable ;  as  also  for  side¬ 
boards,  chiffoniers,  door  plates  and  pan- 
nels,  fire-grate  ornaments,  and  numerous 
other  purposes  in  decorative  building  and 
architecture.  For  plates  for  the  names 
of  streets  it  would  be  almost  indestructi¬ 
ble,  and  might  be  brought  into  use  with 
much  effect  for  shop-front  architecture. 
We  were  shown  among  other  specimen", 
a  small  door  pannel,  with  a  bunch  offol- 
iage  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  an 
arabesque  border,  to  represent  gold, 
which  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
invention  is  another  step  onward  in  the 
progress  of  art  and  science,  and  is  of 
much  interest.  Miner's  Journal. 


JProfcssov  Johnson  on  Aiiiaial  Food, 

This  eminent  author  has  been  giving 
several  interesting  and  valuable  lectures 
in  Boston  the  past  season  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture.  The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  the  last  of  the  series,  and 
contain  many  valuable  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  read¬ 
ers  engaged  in  keeping  and  raising  stock, 
to  ponder  upon  : — 

“Man,  more  than  other  animals,  lives 
upon  the  seed  of  plants;  for  this  contains 
more  starch,  gluten  and  oil  than  other 
parts,  but  less  mineral  matter.  The  for¬ 
mer  exist  in  different  proportions  in  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  plants,  a  fact  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  determining  the  kind 
of  food  to  be  given  to  different  animals. — 
(Here  a  table  of  the  ingredients  ofdifler- 
entgrains  andvegetableproductions  were 
exhibited.) 

“Hay  and  grain  contain  fifteen  parts 
of  water;  and  vegetables  a  greater  amount. 
Starch  is  found  principally  in  the  seeds 
of  plants.  Gluten  is  commonly  found  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  the  various  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions;  in  wheat  from  ten  to  nineteen,  in 
Indian  corn  twelve,  in  buckwheat  ten,  in 
rice  seven,  in  beans  and  peas  twenty-four, 
in  pea-straw  twelve. 

“But  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  on  what  an  animal  should  feed,  it 
is  as  necessary  to  analyze  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  as  the  vegetable  prducts  on 
which  it  is  to  feed.  An  animal  consists 
of  fat,  lean  and  bone.  Wash  the  blood 
out  of  a  piece  of  meat  and  a  substance, 
like  gluten,  remains  called  febrine.  Oil 
in  plants  makes  fat  in  animals  and  lubri¬ 
cates  the  parts  of  their  bodies;  mineral 
substances,  as  phosphate  of  lime,  form 
the  bones  ;  so  that  in  the  animal  are  found 
substances  on  which  it  feeds. 

“There  is  but  one  apparent,  though 
not  real  exception  to  this  remark.  Starch 
which  exists  in  the  food  of  animals,  is  not 
found  in  their  flesh  and  bones.  Now  if 
we  burn  the  starch  which  exists  in  the 
food  of  animals,  it  resolves  itself  into  wa¬ 
ter  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  their 
food  is  received  into  the  stomach  the 
starch  passes  into  the  system  ot  the  lungs, 
where  by  respiration,  it  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  and  ejected 
by  the  breath:  but  in  the  process  of  its 
reduction  to  these  ingredients,  heat,  vital 
heat  is  evolved. 

“If  we  desire  to  increase  the  growth  of 


muscle  in  an  animal,  we  must  feed  him 
with  peas,  beans,  &c.,  which  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  gluten,  that  formes  mus¬ 
cle  ;  if  we  must  feed  him  with  corn,  oats, 
barley,  &c.,  which  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil,  that  makes  fat;  but  if  we  would 
promote  the  growth  of  both  fat  and  mus¬ 
cle,  we  mustfeed  him  with  oilcake,  which, 
in  one  hundred  parts  contains  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty  parts  of  oil,  and  twenty-five 
of  gluten.  Hence  a  skillful  care  of  cattle 
requires  a  knowledge  not  only  of  their  in¬ 
gredients,  but  also  of  their  various  kinds 
of  food.  Such  knowledge  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  adapt  his  care  of  bis  cattle  to 
the  particular  use  which  he  desires  to 
make  of  them. 

“  Other  circumstances  also  affect  their 
food  and  productiveness.  Young  cattle 
require  more  food  than  those  which  are 
full  grown,  because  they  have  to  supply 
not  only  the  natural  waste,  but  also  the 
substance  which  promotes  their  growth. 
Animals  that  are  shivering  with  cold  re¬ 
quire  more  food  than  those  which  are.kept 
comfortably  warm;  those  that  work  more 
than  those  that  remain  quiet;  and  those 
that  are  kept  in  strong  light,  more  than 
such  as  have  but  little  light. 

If  we  would  feed  cows  to  obtain  from 
them  large  quantities  of  milk,  we  must 
give  them  food  that  contains  much  water, 
as  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  esculent 
roots;  if  so  as  to  obtain  the  least  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  an  article  almost  equal  to 
cream,  we  must  feed  them  with  oily  sub¬ 
stances,  as  oats,  barley,  corn  meal,  &c., 
or  so  as  to  make  them  produce  rich  curd 
for  cheese,  we  must  give  them  peas, 
beans,  &c.,  which  contain  much  gluten, 
or  still  better,  cabbage,  which  contains 
35  pounds  in  one  hundred  of  gluten. — - 
Hence  the  cow  cabbage  is  a  valuable  fod¬ 
der  in  cheese  making  districts. 

Uses  of  Sea  Muck. 

The  Agriculturist  for  July,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  manures,  speaks  thus  of  the  beds 
of  sea-muck  formed  or  forming  on  the 
shores  of  this  country. 

“There  is  enough  of  these  deposits  in 
New  Jersey  to  fertilise  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  hungry  and  impoverished^ 
uplands.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of 
our  sea  washed  coasts.  Millions  ot  wealln 
lie  buried  in  every  marsh  and  stagnant 
pool,  which  needs  but  halt  the  capital  and 
energy  devoted  to  the  exhumination  of 
California  gold,  to  develop  equal  wealth 
and  with  far  more  certainty. 

“There  are  various  ways  of  compoun¬ 
din'5-  and  applying  sea  or  swamp  muck  to 
the°soil.  The  simplest  way,  and  one  as 
generally  profitable  as  anyothei,  unless 
other  fertilizing  matters  can  be  made  bet¬ 
ter  by  the  addition,  is  by  throwing  it  up 
in  heaps  for  partial  drainage  and  decom¬ 
position  before  applying;  or  if  the  land 
be  hungry,  silicious  (sandy  or  gravelly) 
soil,  apply  it  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  its 
bed,  when  sufficiently  dried  for  economi¬ 
cal  removal.  The  sand  will  seize  upon 
this  new  food  with  avidity,  and  will  rap¬ 
idly  decompose  and  convert  it  into  vege¬ 
table  manure.  The  salt  in  all  such  as  is 
j  exposed  to  the  ocean  tides,  will  add,  m*. 

1  teriallv  to  its  value  for  ipanwe, 
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“If  the  application  is  to  be  made  to  j 
clays  or  adhesive  lands,  then  the  muck  . 
should  undergo  partial  decomposition. —  [ 
To  effect  this,  several  modes  may  be  adop-  j 
ted.  It  may  be  most  advantageously 
thrown  into  the  cattle  yards  and  pens,  or 
p.-ivies,  to  absorb  and  become  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  the  urine  and  droppings;  it  may 
voeive  the  wash  of  the  house,  the  road 
.rhle,  the  offal  from  slaughter  houses,  mel- 
ters’  shops,  tanneries,  woolen  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  the  like.  In  this  way,  it  be¬ 
comes  decomposed  and  every  way  fitted 
for  the  greatest  utility  ;  but  it  also  acts  as 
..n  absorbant,  or  a  strong  box  to  hoard 
those  soluble  or  volatile  matters  that  i 
Mould  escape  into  adjacent  rivulets,  or 
e  vaporate  in  the  air.  The  value  of  this 
material',  when  applied  in  this  way,  is  in¬ 
calculable,  and  it  should  always  be  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  ofits  useful  agency. 

“But  when  at  remote  distances  from 
the  cattle  yards  or  it  is  wanted  in  quan¬ 
tifies  much  beyond  what  can  be  prepared 
; n  { .his  way,  we  have  found  lime,  (unslack- 
e  or  quick  lime,)  to  be  the  most  efficient  1 
decomposer  of  these  muck  beds.  They 
are  frequently  filled  with  hard,  fibrous, 
wiry  roots  and  stalks,  which  might  lie  uu- 
deeompo:ed  for  years  in  many  compact 
roils.  But  when  brought  into  contact 
with  lime,  all  these  and  similar  matters 
are  readily  converted  into  finely-divided 
manure,  which  is  capable  at  once,  of yiel¬ 
ding  its  nutritious  substance  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant.  This  mixture  may  then  be 
added  to  other  manures  or  applied  to  any 
soils  or  crops  with  the  utmost  benefit.” 
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MOWS,  AGRICUIilURAL  ITIA- 
CHUVEUY,  SEEDS,  &c. 

The  Subscribers  fg&lM 
having  one  of  the 
most  extensive 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufactories  in 
this  country,  and  having  had  long  expe¬ 
rience  relative  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
Southern  Planters,  and  being  aware  of 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Plow's  and  Machinery  to  their 
notice,  viz: 

PLOWS  made  with  cast  and  wrought 
shears,  various  sizes  and  sorts, 
ditto.  Echelon,  or  Gang,  having  2  to  4 
mould  boards  attached,  and  drawn 
by  1  and  2  small  horses — excellent 
for  cultivation  or  shallow  plowing. 
CULTIVATORS  for  corn,  cotton,  &c. 
HARROWS,  common  Square,  Angular 
hinge,  &c. 

SUBSOIL  PLOWS,  andditto.  attachable 
to  the  ordinary  plow. 

STRAW  CUTTERS,  Eastman’s  Cylin¬ 
drical,  and  several  other  plainer  sorts. 
CORN  &  COB  CRUSHERS,  and  Grain 
Grinders,  an  excellent  machine  for 
preparing  horse  feed. 

CORN  SHELLERS,  both  for  hand  and 
horsepower,  which  shell  200,  800  or 
1500  bushels  per  day. 

FANNING  MILLS,  for  wheat,  corn,  &c. 
HORSE  POWERS,  assorted  sizes,  and 
made  on  the  Sweep  and  Rail-way 
or  Endless  chain  plan. 

CORN  MILLS,  with  French  Burr  and 
Cologne  stone. 

Ditto.  Several  sorts  with  Cast  Iron  plates. 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  of  excellent 
construction. 

DRILL  MACHINES  for  drilling  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  &c. 

Field  and  Garden  Rollers,  Ox  Yokes, 
Bush  Pullers  and  Brier  Hooks,  Post-hole 
Augurs,  Bull  Rings,  Apple  Bearers,  Sau¬ 
sage  Cutters  and  St  lifters,  Patent  Wrench¬ 
es,  with  a  general  assortment  of  Garden 
and  Field  Tools. 

GRASS,  GRAIN,  and  GARDEN 
SEED.  A  large  and  general  assortment. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
of  the  most  choice  and  best  selection  that 
can  be  procured. 

iy  Catalogues  supplied  on  demand, 
gratis,  which  give  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  the  above  machinery,  list  of  tools,  seeds 
and  trees,  and  valuable  information  re¬ 
lative  to  planting,  cultivation,  manage¬ 
ment  of  trees,  stock,  &c. 

ROBT.  SINCLAIR  Jr.,  &  Co. 

62,  Light  Street,  Baltimore. 

Nov.  1,  1850.  no.9 — e 


5.500  ACRES  057  LAND  £7051  SALE 

MCome  to  the  terminus  of  the  /  a 
Rail  Road,  and  look  at  the  JiMlL 
lands  in  the  Southern  part  of  Pickens  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  general  formation  of  country 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  District  in  the 
State.  The  plow  and  hoe  have  for  sixty 
years  tested  the  durability  of  these  lands, 
and  the  Records  of  the  Pendleton  Far¬ 
mers’  Society  will  show  their  capacity  for 
production,  I  believe,  in  every  crop  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  State,  even  to  Rice.  This  dis¬ 
trict  will  compare  favorably  with  many 


portions  of  country  South  of  us,  that  have 

not  been  cultivated  half  the  length  of 
time.  1  think  that  when  the  labor  of  the 
Negro  is  exclusively  brought  to  bear,  and 
with  the  same  skill  that  directs  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Cotton  in  other  regions,  the  differ 
ence  in  product  will  be  small.  We  have 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate,  cheap 
land,  and  extensive  forests  to  bring  into 
cultivation.  Our  Rail  Road  will  certain¬ 
ly  put  us  on  the  vantage  ground  over 
districts  that  have  been  greatly  overcrop¬ 
ped  from  the  first  introduction  of  Cotton. 

If  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Rail 
Road,  with  all  her  branches  (the  State 
with  $800,000  of  the  citizens’  money,)  fails 
to  cover  the  Rabun  gap,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  the  range  of  mountains, 
with  some  improvement,  we,  of  Pickens 
district,  can  only  boast  of  our  paternity  to 
offspring  abroad,  and  say  our  State  has 
loaned  our  money  to  build  Rail  Roads  in 
Georgia,  arranged  freight  to  suit  a  Geor¬ 
gia  company.  My  land  is  improved,  ajid 
susceptible  of  division  into  three  tracts  if 
desired.  I  would  take  one  half  the 
amount  the  same  class  of  lands  sell  for  in 
Newberry  or  Laurens. 

My  Post-office  is  Pendleton  Village — 
residence  four  miles  from  Cherry’s  bridge, 
over  Seneca  river,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Pendleton  to  Clarksville,  Ga. 

J.  O.  LEWIS. 


A  CARD. 

IIESPECTFULLY  inform  their 
IE  friends,  and  the  public  generally, 
that  they  have  removed  to  the  WATER¬ 
PROOF  BRICK  STORE  on  MAR¬ 
KET  STREET ,  where  they  still  offer 
their  services  in  the  Storage  and  Selling 
of  Cotton  and  other  Produce — Receiving 
and  Forwarding  Merchandise — Buying 
Goods  to  order  for  Planters  or  Merchants, 
and  will  make  liberal  advances  when 
required  on  produce  in  store. 

They  hope  from  their  favorable  loca¬ 
tion,  long  experience,  a  close  application 
to  business  with  moderate  charges  to 
merit  a  liberal  share  of  patronage. 

GOLOTIIAN  WALKER. 
MILTON  W.  COLEMAN. 
Hamburg,  S.  C.  Aug.  26,  1850. — 8-1. 

TO  POSTMASTERS. 

There  are  thousands  to  whom  the  subject  needs 
only  to  be  suggested,  who  would  subscribe  to 
a  pajier  devoted  to  Southern  Agriculture  at  the 
low  price  ofone  dollar  ayear.  Your  public  po  • 
sition  as  well  as  other  causes  make  you,  persons, 
frequently  conferred  with  upon  the  merits  of 
newspapers  and  public  journals.  Situated  as 
you  are  at  central  points  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  you  have  opportunities  to  exercise  very 
great  influence  for  the  general  good.  The  Post 
office  department  at  Washington,  looking  to  pub¬ 
lic  convenience,  has  by  its  decisions  encouraged 
your  kind  offices  to  the  Press.  AVe  therefore, 
respectfully,  solicit  that  you  act  as  agents  in  your 
neighborhood  to  procure  subscribers  for  the 
“Fanner and  Planter.”  We  would  willingly  al¬ 
low  commissions,  for  money  collected  from 
subscribers  obtained  in  this  way,  if  we  had  any 
idea  they  would  be  acceptable. 

SEABORN  &  GILMAN. 


JOB  work  executed  with  neatness  and 
despatch;  at  this  office. 


